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PLAIN & CORK 
TIPS 





Whem Richmond Straight almost a sacrilege to try to improve 
“Self - Starters’ Cigarettes were good old Richmond Straight Cuts. 


— 


a er already known, even 
wore DOOLS — in those early days, as 


‘that fine old Virginia cigarette.”’ 


Subtle in richness and delicate tn 
aroma—their «bright”’ Virginia 
‘ tobacco has an appealing, old-time 
“HorselessCarriages” havegivenway taste which has never been equalled 
to “Gliding Palaces,” but your grand- in any other cigarette. If you've 
father would tell you that tt would be never tried them—try them now. 


FIFTEEN 


Besides the regular package shown 
here, these cigarettes are also 
acked in attractive tins, 50 for 
40 cents: 100 for 75 cents. 
These larger packages will be sent 
prepaid on receipt of price if 
your dealer cannot supply you. 


P me RICHMOND, Vircinia,US.A. 
Mionrt"7 (724/27) WGGETT&MYERS TOBACCO CO. successor. 


PREFERRED BY GENTLEMEN NOW AS THEN 














Above—View of two Multigraphs and 
Compotype at work in the Burroughs 
Printing Department. Note Press in 
background. 


Below—Some of the forms produced on 
the Multigraph, which helped the shop 
to beat outside bids and still p: 
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Burroughs Adding and Listing Machine 
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Consignment Machine Order 
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Putting the Burroughs Print Shop 
on a Profit Basis 


A lot of printing is done in this 
shop—for the Burroughs Adding 


Machine Company uses many in- 
side and outside forms, and dis- 
tributes a large quantity of adver- 
tising literature. 

Word went out that the shop 
must stand on its own feet abso- 
lutely. The Manager must bid 
against outside firms on every job; 
he must also operate at a profit. 
And his costs are carefully checked 


TH, 


The Multigraph Junior 
The Multigraph fits the needs 


by the Company's cost depart- 
ment. 

He found the Multigraph, up to 
its size and capacity, the quickest 
and most economical machine in 
the shop. It saved him $165 in the 
first six weeks and a second one 
was promptly installed. 

Now he is saving an average of $250 
a month on work that used to go to the 
Gordon presses. And the Company is 
highly satisfied with the work produced 


The Multigraph Senior 


This is the latest, improved 


of those with a limited amount of type of equipment such as is usec 
printing and form typewriting as by the Burroughs Adding Machine 
perfectly as those of a complete Co., and thousands of other con- 
printing department like the Bur- cerns, large and small. Complete 


roughs. 


The New Junior Equip- with Electric Power Drive, Print- 


ment shown at left brings Multi- ing Ink Attachment, Automatic 
graph high quality, convenience, Paper Feed, Automatic Platen 


speed and economy within $200 Release and Wide Printing $665 


any business man's needs. 


Suriace 


Writefor Complete Burroughs Story 

Every business man will be interested in 
the full details of what the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co. has accomplished in its Print- 
ing Department. We have printed the com- 
plete story and will be glad to send you a 
copy, free. It also contains a lot of practical 
information about the Multigraph. Address: 
The American Multigraph Sales Co., 
1810 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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What to Do . 

When You Subscribe of h 

Write your name and ad- . 

dress plainly. Mak 
State the length of time, 
whether our special three- 

j a months’ offer, or one an 
geseCut out along this dotted line-=#e=By the bye, you 3 year. For three months, 
to new names, it is one 
Life to dollar. Extra postage if 
1 e me one e you are living outside 
i ? com . year 20%, only the country. (See rates 

three months, as financially indicated below.) 

Be sure to state that it 
as is for subscription, as 


money comes to us daily 
for various other pur- 
poses. 

Better remit by check or 
money-order payable to 
Life Publishing Com- 
pany 

When you send money, 
always register the letter. 
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Recipe for Knowing a Young 
Girl 
show me a mother who is kind 
of heart, decisive of will, Christian in 
character, a good housekeeper, whose 
daily orders are that ‘‘ dirt, debt and the 
devil’ cannot enter her hume, who can 
play as elegantly on the cook-stove as she 
can on the piano—in short, a mother 
given to industry, self-sacrifice and con- 
secration—and the reproduction of such a 
mother is easily seen in the daughter. 
—Some clergyman iw Chicago. 
HOW us a woman such as you de- 
scribe, and nine times out of ten we 
will show you a woman who is trailing 
the girls about eight hours a day, pick- 
ing up after them, who takes turns with 
her silent partner in sitting up watching 
the front door until the young ladies 
arrive about two a. M. from an evening 
of turkey-trotting and grizzly-bearing. 
Scientifically speaking, to tell whether 
a girl is going to make a good wife or 
not, requires something more than the 
what her mother is. 
Strange as this may seem to our mis- 
guided Chicago brother, a knowledge of 
His very 


knowledge of 


the girl’s father is important. 
insignificance may have a great bearing 
upon the case. Her grandparents also 
enter into the calculation. The best rule 
by which to judge a girl’s capacity is to 
take account of everything—of her fa- 
ther and mother, her grandfathers and 
grandmothers, her environment, her com- 
panions, her schooling. Write this all 
down carefully on paper, making due al- 
lowance for each influence. 

Then throw it out of the window, and 
you will know as much about what the 
girl will do under given circumstances as 
you did before. 





“Mrs. CLINNICK thinks a great deal 
of her husband.” 
“You've got the wrong preposition. 
Make it ‘ for’ instead of ‘ of.’” 
—Browning’s Magazine, 
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Anticipating Telephone Needs 


When a new subscriber is handed 
his telephone, there is given over to 
his use a share in the pole lines, under- 
ground conduits and cables, switch- 
boards, exchange buildings, and in 
every other part of the complex mech- 
anism of the telephone plant. 


It is obvious that this equipment 
could not be installed for each new con- 
nection. It would mean constantly 
rebuilding the plant, with enormous 
expense and delay. Therefore, practi- 
cally everything but the telephone 
instrument must be in place at the time 
service is demanded. 

Consider what this involves. The 
telephone company must forecast the 
needs of the public. It must calculate in- 
creases in population in cityand country. 






uf One Policy 


Some French Still Our Friends 
M* WHITNEY WARREN, who 

went to France “as one would go 
to his friends in trouble,” declares that 
the French “ are our friends, you know, 
in spite of what some people say.” 

It is a welcome reassurance, for we 
have been somewhat oversupplied (as 
Mr. Warren seems to realize) with as- 
surances that French sentiment towards 
us had progressed through the stages 


of affection, expectation, and disap- 


One System 


It must figure the growth of business 
districts. It must estimate the number 
of possible telephone users and their 
approximate location everywhere. 


The plant must be so designed that 
it may be added to in order to meet 
the estimated requirements of five, ten 
and even twenty years. And these 
additions must be ready in advance of 
the demand for them—as far in ad- 
vance as it is econornical to make them. 


Thus, by constantly planning for the 
future and making expenditures for 
far-ahead requirements when they can 
be most advantageously made, the Bell 
System conserves the economic interest 
of the whole country while furnishing 
a telephone service which in its perfec- 
tion is the model for all the world. 


> AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


pointment, to disaffection and despise. 


Mr. Warren won't have it so. He says: 


The fact that the United States 
did not protest when Belgium was 
violated is a question they consider 
a Government one and not in any 
way reflecting upon our friendliness. 
The people are deeply thankful for 
the interest that we have manifested 
in their sick and wounded. They 
know the people of this country are 
with them at heart in their fight for 
the right. 























It is significant that for years past, none of the highest priced cars in 
this country have made any radical change in the type of their engine 
Ee nor lowered their price. Conservatism in design and stability of value 
are marked characteristics of quality. They appeal to a class of owners 
who will pay the price of unfailing luxurious service and demand that 
it be proof against complication or experiment. 
The White is a conservative product. Innovations have never been 
permitted to complicate its well known performance, nor price to 
limit the refinement of its custom made body. 


“tho MWhito Company 


Clhovoland,Ohie 
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First Feminist: Pook poRA! I THOUGHT SHE WAS ONE OF US. NOW SHE IS A MOTHER 
Second Feminist: poN’T LET US JUDGE HER TOO HARSHLY. WE CAN’T ALL BE PERFECT 
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What Is Hard-Pan? 


F the world, these United States, 
ships, money and such familiar 
things survive the war, inquisitive peo- 
ple will want to go to Europe to see 
what the new life there is like, and 
what is the actual meaning, in the end, 
of such destruction of property and 
accumulation of debt as have been go- 
ing on there now for a year and a half. 
As yet in all the warring nations there 
is a huge expenditure of borrowed 
money and, probably, not much visible 
economy, but after the war what is left 
of Europe is expected to come down 
to hard-pan. 

But what is hard-pan, and who is 
coming down to it? In soldiering in 
war the rich man and the poor man 
fare alike, but how is it going to be in 
paying for the war? 

Take three classes of people: those 
who have no surplus over necessities, 
those who have a small surplus, and 
those who have a large one. You can 
take nothing from the first, but sup- 
pose you take all its surplus from the 
second and half its surplus from the 
third, you then get a situation some- 
thing like that described by “ A Middle- 
Class Woman,” who says in a letter to 
the New Statesman: 


Most of the people I know who 
are richer than myself and my hus- 
band have given up something trivial 
(like dessert or wine) and some have 
had to retrench considerably ; but not 
one of them is living down to our 
own peace-time standard in food, 
service, or travel. We would gladly 
tighten our belts if everybody were 
called upon to do so. We would 
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THE NEW COLLAR 


WHAT A DIFFERENCE IT CAN MAKE AT 
TIMES! 
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“ FREDERICK, I HAVE AN INTUITION THAT WE'VE TAKEN THE WRONG SHORT-CUT” 


submit to any inconvenience if we 
thought it would be efficacious: we 
are already, of course, living on a 
reduced scale which stops short of 
the point of positive discomfort. 
But it is too much to ask us to 
give up the few macerial pleasures 
and amenities that we still enjoy 
whilst those whose savings might 
contribute immeasurably more to the 
nation’s funds than our miserable 
little economies are still living in 
what is, to us, absolute luxury. 


That gives one some slight insight 
into the social and other complications 


that promise to ensue while Europe is 
trying to live on nothing a year and 
pay its debts. 


1920 
H's SATANIC MAJESTY: Any 
more? 

Betiyop Devit: Only Emperor Wil- 
liam, Your Highness. 

“Let him go. He got his.” 

“Very good, sir. He said that he 
just happened in to pay his respects, 
and did not think that we could show 


’ 


him anything.” 
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THE LIFE OF ATTILA THE SECOND. 
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CHAPTER III 


WHENEVER HE VISITED ENGLAND, HE WOULD TELL HIS UNCLE WHAT A POOR THING THE BRITISH 
FLEET WAS 


Heroes 


‘s an age of major heroes, the great 

danger is that we should neglect the 
minor ones. Surely we should remem- 
ber the man 

Who refuses to go to an indecent 
play just because the other members of 
his family think he ought to. 

Who dares to say publicly: “I have 
in my library the works of Dickens, 
Scott, Thackeray, Shakespeare, Dante, 
Goethe and Homer, and haven’t read a 
line of them in thirty years.” 

Who tells any woman that she doesn’t 
know what she is talking about. 

Who has a chauffeur for his Ford 
car. 

Who drinks grape juice at a Repub- 
lican club. 
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“A WATCHED POT 


NEVER BOILS” 
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Presidential Candidates, Ahoy! 


Now Is the Time for Everybody to Line Up 


INETEEN-SIXTEEN is now on deck. 

All who wish.to apply for the position of our can- 
didate for the presidency should make application at once 
at this office, registering their names and stating their 
qualifications. Line forms on the right. 

Please remember that anyone can apply for the job. 
You should be able to read and write your own name. 

Spelling is not important. George Washington was a 
poor speller, but that did not stand in his way. 

Amid such a wealth of material, it is difficult to make 
a choice. Our own suggestions to date are as follows: 

WInNsToN CHURCHILL: Would issue his annual mes- 
sages in the form of best sellers. His cabinet would con- 
stitute the leading publishers of the country—the nearest 
approach to government by royalty we have ever had. 
Possibly worth considering. 

Dramonp Jim: Would insure a large-hearted adminis- 
tration, and all-steel cars to transport the embattled farm- 
ers of the interior when, with one voice, they spring to 
the Atlantic coast to defend the banking interests of New 
York. Knows how to give a good dinner, thus insuring 
the gastronomical vote. 

Carrie CHAPMAN Catt: Mrs. Catt’s large experience 











“AND WHAT NEWS FROM THE WEST?” 


““GOOD NEWS, YOUR MAJESTY. SIX AMMUNITION PLANTS 
AND TWO SHIPS LAST WEEK.” 




























































































THE SHIP THAT NEVER CAME IN 


as the head of suffrage party will insure a dignified ad- 
ministration. As president, she would undoubtedly put 
male after-dinner speaking under government control. 
This alone ought to entitle her claims to respectful con- 
sideration. 

GeorcE ApE: Mr. Ade assures us that if elected, his 
state papers will be models of terseness, which will be read 
with delight by everybody. Furthermore, they will be un- 
derstood. This is a great point in his favor. Mr. Ade 
also agrees to get several laughs out of Congress, something 
that has never been done before. 

Joun D. RockeFeEtter, Jr.: A splendid young man. As 
he eventually will own the government, anyway, why not 
do the handsome thing by him now? This argument is 
worth considering. 

The claims of other candidates will be considered 
from time to time, as they make application. Remember, 
it costs nothing to become a candidate for president, ex- 
cept your reputation and the fare to Washington, and 
neither of these is of any consequence to any real patriot. 


HEATRICAL MANAGER: Why do you keep this 
scenery any longer? 





Property MAN: Well, it isn’t quite old enough yet for 


Milwaukee and too old for Boston. 























ALL IMPROVEMENTS ___ 
NEAR SUBWAY AND PARK 
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THE ART OF ADVERTISING 


Open to Question 


DIDN’T raise my girl to be a voter, 
I brought her up to make the pies and cake; 
I didn’t teach her how to run my motor, 

I only taught her how to sweep and bake; 
Let men of every station do the voting, 
The woman’s place is always in the home; 
There’d be more peace to-day 
If fathers all would say, 

“T didn’t raise my girl to be a voter.” 


Short History of the Philippines 
According to the Popular Conception 


HE Philippines are a number of islands that we got 
from Spain some time ago, when Admiral Dewey 
captured them before breakfast one morning. The prin- 
cipal ones are Mindanao and Luzon; they are inhabited 
by a race of people called Filipinos, who know almost as 
little about how to govern themselves as the men we have 
sent there to govern them. Among these are Mr. Tait 
and Mr. Harrison, and they recently had a dispute as to 
which knew the least. This ended in a draw. 
What we are trying to do with the Philippines is to get 
them to govern themselves eventually as badly as we do, 
but this is a long way off. In the meantime, we are very 


good to them, and are teaching their children how to 
read and write and play politics, which is the chief end of 
all Americans. 





PRICES ey 
SMALL OPERATION $500.00 
MEDIUM ™ 1000.00 
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STOCK REPORT 
“ OPENING FIGURES WERE HIGH AMONG PROFESSIONAL OPERATORS ” 
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FES SHORT STORY @HTES 


The contest closed on October 4th, 1915. So many thousands of manuscripts 
have been received, each one necessitating a careful reading, that our friends 
are invited to exercise all due patience. We shall continue to publish the stories 
accepted each week in this department until all the manuscripts have been 
passed upon; and as soon thereafter as possible the prizes will be awarded. 


The Night Nurse 


By Will S. Gidley 


T was long after the midnight hour in 
the dimly lighted wards of the field 
hospital back of the English battle line 
at Ypres, and pretty, white-capped Ny- 
dia, the nurse best beloved by the 
wounded soldiers—Nydia, with the face 
of a Madonna and voice as soft and 
soothing as that of a mother crooning 
a lullaby to a sleeping babe—was fiit- 
ting about among the cots, adjusting a 
bandage or pillow here, and giving a 
swallow of water or medicine there, and 
doing everything possible for the com- 
fort of her charges. 

There was something of a mystery about 
Nydia. Nobody knew her history or an- 
tecedents. She had appeared at the hos- 
pital and proffered her services at a time 
when they were badly needed, and the 
medical staff had accepted the offer and 
set her at work without further question- 
ing or investigation. 

From the first, Nydia was very popular 
with the patients to whom she minis- 
tered; far more so than she was with 
the grim-visaged surgeon-general in 
charge of the field hospital. Said he one 
day to his assistant: 

“This angel-faced nurse we’ve taken 
on lately may mean well, but I am afraid 
she is a bit careless. Altogether too many 
of her patients are dropping off—er—un- 
expectedly. I'll have to look into the 
matter.” 

Which he did—later on—but that, as 
Kipling says, is another story. 

Return we now to Nydia on her night- 
ly rounds. 

She pauses at the cot of a stalwart 
young English captain, who is suffering 
from a gunshot wound received a few 
days before, and bends over him with a 
look of anxious solicitude on her face. 

“How is the pain to-night, my cap- 
tain?” she asks, in a low, sweet voice 
like a caress. 

“ Bad, bad,” he replies, slowly. “ But 
I can stand it, dear, so long as I have 
you for a nurse. Just think! Only a 
week since you first came to my cot side, 
and already I love—” 


? 


“ Hush! my brave captain,” she breaks 
in on his rhapsody. “You must not 
think of such things when you are suf- 
fering so from your wound. It will be 
time enough for that to-morrow. To- 
night you must sleep. I must use the 
needle to quiet your pain.” 

“ And when I wake to-morrow may I 
talk to you of love?” 

“ Yes—when you wake, my captain, 
you may talk to me of love—when you 
wake! 

“Listen, dear,” she went on, 
whisper so low that only he could hear. 
“T am going to lull you to sleep with a 
story—a story of myself.” She paused 
long enough to use the needle and then 
resumed whispering in his ear: 

“Don’t interrupt or try to ask ques- 
tions, my captain; there isn’t time for 
that. In three minutes you will be asleep, 
and I must talk fast. You, no doubt, be- 
lieve me to be either French or English. 
I am neither. I am from beyond the 
Rhine, a true daughter of the Father- 
land. When the war came I had an af- 
fianced lover in the German army, a 
young lieutenant, who had been sent to 
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England on a secret mission. There he 
was arrested, tried and executed, as a 
spy, in the Tower of London. 

“Yes, the English shot my lover for 
a spy! Since that my only thoughts have 
been of revenge. That is why I am here, 
acting as nurse—and why my patients 
die! 

“The English sent my lover out into 
the Great Unknown—alone. I will send 


a thousand English to keep him company ! 


To-day, my captain, you said you would 
gladly die for me, so I am taking you at 
your word! 

“T have just given you a fatal dose 
of the hypodermic, and when you wake, 
it will be in another world, with my 
brave Wilhelm, who was named for the 
great War Lord. When you meet him, 
tell him that J sent you—and give him 
my love! 

“Ha! ha! Do you hear, my captain? 
Give him my and tell him that 
each night, Providence permitting, I will 
send him a new messenger bearing my 
greetings! That is all. Good-bye, my 
captain. The end is near. I am going 
to kiss you now so you may die happy!” 

She bent lower over the cot of the dying 
officer. He had not spoken before during 
her self-revelation; but now his eyes, 
filled with horror and loathing, rolled up- 
ward to meet hers, and with a final ef- 
fort he hissed forth the one word— 
“ Fiend!” 

Nydia smiled—a grim, mirthless smile. 

“No, not fiend, my captain—only a 
German!” 


love; 


The Advent of the Majority 


By Stella Wynne Herron 


OLONEL SCIPIO BRECKEN- 
BRIDGE stopped polishing the 
lighthouse lamp and stared out across 
Lone Palm Key to where the blazing, 
yellow sand met the dark blue waters of 
the Gulf. Yes—there they were again, 
hobnobbing on the beach—the alien Hig- 
gins, his face a beef red from alcohol 
within and the tropic sun _ without, 
stretched prone, the breeze flapping his 
loose sailor’s pants around his skinny 
ankles—the Captain erecting a tarpaulin 
tent against the day of the great four- 
yearly event, the presidential election. 
Yes, indeed. Make no mistake. Lone 
Palm Key is a part of the United States. 
This speck of an island that flips up out 


of the Gulf like the tip end of a fish’s 
tail is listed as the sixty-sixth precinct 
of Florida. For twenty years now the 
Colonel had religiously cast one vote for 
the Democratic candidate; the Captain, 
one for the Republican candidate. For 
twenty years—the Captain and the Col- 
onel being the entire population—the 
sixty-sixth had split fifty-fifty—and for 
twenty years both had cherished the 
secret hope of one day carrying it. 

Mr. Higgins had drifted into Lone 
Palm—literally—on a hatch top of the 
ill-fated Petrel two months before, and 
it was not long before his lamentable 
failing made itself manifest. Mr. Hig- 
gins was unhappy unless drunk. When 
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his entertainment ceased, and it looked 
as if, through sheer thirst, he would have 
to consent to be taken to Key West with 
the Captain’s next cargo of sponges— 
non-human—he had discovered a cast-up 
keg of whiskey. Such an act of Prov- 
idence almost restored his waning faith 
in God. But, alas! for an acrid week 
now the sacred fount had been dry. This 
time he would surely be frozen out—But, 
now, here was the Captain encouragingly 
friendly, almost chummy, with him— 

The Colonel strode across to the re- 
cumbent Higgins, and touched him with 
his foot. 

“ Higgins,” he asked, “do yo’ reckon 
to vote on Lone Palm this election?” 

“T ’ave that intention,” replied Mr. 
Higgins, gently. 

“Are yo’—Republican or— Demo- 
crat?” The Colonel’s voice trembled in 
spite of himself. 

“T ’aven’t decided—yet,”’ and Mr. Hig- 
gins let his gaze drift again skyward. 

The Colonel met the Captain’s perfid- 
ious eyes across the prostrate form of 
the potential majority. In that silent 
glance there was a declaration of bloody 
war. 

From that moment began the Golden 
Age on Lone Palm for Mr. Higgins. 
With flattering frequency he drank 
healths to the Grand Old Party, then to 
the party “that gave birth to Andrew 
Jackson and Thomas Jefferson, sah!” 

But no maiden, pressed by two suitors, 
was ever more coy in avowing a choice 
than he. ’ 

A week before election, the Captain’s 
and the Colonel’s liquor ran out. Mr. 
Higgins, to his horror, began to get 
sober. The day before election, the Cap- 
tain and his sloop disappeared. The 
Colonel did not wait to investigate. He 
also hoisted sail for Key West. That 
night both the Captain and the Colonel 
unloaded mysterious cargoes. At mid- 
night, after wandering constantly between 
the Captain’s bungalow and the light- 
house, Mr. Higgins fell down in the sand, 
impartially between the two abodes. The 
Captain and the Colonel, in silence, re- 
moved the political enigma to his sail- 
cloth tent. 

Mr. Higgins did not appear at the polls 
until nearly noon. It was evident that 
the combination of Jamaica rum and 
Kentucky mountain dew had made ter- 
rible ravages on a constitution even so 
immune to spirituous shocks as his. 

“ Drink’s the cause o’ this here coun- 

“try’s goin’ to the dorgs,” he remarked, 
through pallid, parched lips, as he en- 
tered the booth. 

His ballot cast, he disappeared, still 
enwrapped in mystery and silence. 


“hire * 


At exactly six o’clock the 
arose, 

“The polls of the Sixty-sixth Pre- 
cinct, Monroe County, State of Florida, 
are now closed. We will proceed to 
count votes, Captain Hartford!” 

The Colonel thrust into the box a 
hand that shook in spite of him and drew 
out a ballot. 

“One Republican! ” 

The Captain’s heart leaped. 

“One Democratic!” announced the 
Colonel tremulously. 

The Captain waited, staring at the 
floor. Finally he looked up. The Colonel 


Colonel 


was gazing as if hypnotized, his bulg- 
ing eyes fastened on the ballot in his 
hand. 

At last the announcement came: 

“The Prohibition Party—one vote!” 

Two minutes later they found this 
pinned to Mr. Higgins’ empty tent: 

“i don what i don bekaws of con- 
shunce. i suddently cam to fel the orful 
kurse of drink. hav made free to borrow 
a sale bote, will leve same at kee west ” 

The Colonel drew himself up in his 
Prince Albert. 

“ The Sixty-sixth has again split even, 
sah!” he announced. 


Why the Trench Was Lost 


By Charles F. Pietsch 


OT two miles away lay his home. 
Metre by metre, Joffre’s “ nibbling ” 
had forced the Boches back over the 
death-sown fields of the Argonne. And 
now as he sat in his cunningly hidden nest 
aloft in a tree-top, observer for a battery 
of 75’s, his telescope, wandering from the 
German trenches, brought home so close 
that he seemed almost to be standing in 
his own garden. 

It was so close, he thought—just over 
there. And it was’so good to be able to 
watch little Marie playing at the door, 
and to peep inside into the kitchen where 
Jeanne was working—or to follow her 
from room to room as her slim figure 
flitted past the windows. 

He had worried so when “ Papa” 
Joffre’s masterly retreat had left her there 
alone. But this was the fourth day now 
that he had kept watch over her, and 
soon, he said to himself with a smile, 
soon that little home was sure to lie back 
of the French lines in safety. 

The day was quiet. Only intermittently 
a cannon barked or a rifle spat across the 
wire entanglements. And all the morning 
he had sat watching Marie’s flaxen tresses 
bobbing among the rose bushes—and 
dreaming of when the war ended. 

And suddenly the picture changed. 

Marie has dropped her dolls and is 
racing into the kitchen. The door slams. 
He almost hears the bolt shot to, he 
thinks. And a squad of Uhlans rides into 
the yard. 

For months past he had driven that 
picture from his mind. It couldn’t be— 
oh! it couldn’t be. And now in sight of 
home it came in grim reality. So close— 
and yet as well be at the ends of the 
earth with that German line between 
them. 

He steadied the telescope in time to 
see a gun-butt smash in the door and the 


officer stride in. The German batteries 
opened with a crash. A charge was com- 
ing. But he had no eyes for the enemy. 
He felt, rather than saw, a gray-green 
wave with a crest of steel flow up from 
the German trenches and over the “ dead 
man’s land.” 

And instinctively he shot orders into 
the transmitter at his lips. 

“Two hundred metres.” 

“ One hundred and seventy-five metres 
—left.” 

And as the little puffs of shrapnel be- 
gan to blossom over the gray-green 
wave, his gaze swung back to the little 
cottage. 

And then he forgot the Germans—for- 
got his comrades in the endangered 
trench—forgot war—everything. For a 
figure—a woman’s figure—struggling— 
fell past a window in the arms of a uni- 
formed figure. 

He thought a scream came to his ears. 
For one insane second he started down 
from his station: he must go: he was so 
close. She needed him. And then as his 
eyes fell on the struggle below, he real- 
ized how far it was—how helpless he 
was. And 

But there was a way. And he began 
to snap orders into the transmitter. 

“One thousand five hundred metres— 
eight degrees left.” 

A puff rose on the highway running 
past his home. 

“One thousand six hundred metres.” 

And a shell exploded at the little stable. 

“One thousand six hundred and fifty 
metres ’—he shot another order over the 
wire — and another — and another —- and 
then: 

“ Battery, fire!’’-—and, with a cry, he 
fell headlong from the tree-top as the 
little home and its tragedy vanished in a 
whirl of smoke and wreckage. 
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The Poet 


P hill, down dale, his vagrant fancy roves 
In quest of loveliness; through gardens fair, 
Haunted by ancient dreams, to classic groves 
Where Pan still pipes a wild and wistful air. 


Then on again, with here and there a glance 
At joy ar grief. Yet, ever of sweet rhyme 
Weaving a song to waken lost romance: 
The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood of Time. 
Charlotte Becker. 


The Buffer 


DON’T mind your being a suffragist, Estelle, but I 
don’t see any reason why you should talk about it all 


“ 














She: OH DEAR! HOW DO I LOOK? the time.” 
“ GoOoD ENOUGH TO EAT.” “But, father, if I didn’t we should both have to listen to 
mother.” 


Answers to Correspondents 


Q. I once had a pet elephant, and 
liked him very much, but after we 
had played together for some years 
I couldn’t get him to do as I wanted, 
so I left him and went off and played 
with some bad boys. Now I begin 
to see that the elephant’s influence 
over me is the best one, and I want 
to go back to him. How can I ap- 
proach an elephant under these con- 
ditions? a3 &, 








YOU are evidently a smart little 

* boy, and your best course is to go 

to the bad little boys with whom you 

have been consorting, and persuade 

them to go with you and play with the 

elephant ; thus you will not only be do- 

ing the right thing by yourself, but by 
others. 





From a Pacifist Contributor 


UR great country is like a child 
that says: ‘Perhaps there’s a 
bear on the stairs.” 








“FYIDN’T he marry a_ prohibition- 
ist?” 

“T wasn’t quite sure; I knew that 

something awful had happened to him.” 





In an ideally constructed world 
Colonel House would have been in 
charge of the Ford peace expedition. 

—New York Evening Post. 





“ BY—WHEW—JOVE! MADAM, I’LL—WHEW—GET IT YET.” 
OT if the ideal was furnished by “ BEG YOU NOT TO ATTEMPT IT, SIR. IF ANYTHING WERE TO HAPPEN I’D 
Colonel House. NEVER FORGIVE MYSELF.” 
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Henry Ford’s Best Service 


New York, December 27.—It was learned here to-day 
that Mr. Bryan had booked passage for himself and Mrs. 
Bryan on the steamship Rotterdam, sailing to-morrow. 
But to-day he telegraphed that because of Mr. Ford’s 
return the trip had been indefinitely postponed. 

—New York Evening Post. 

ERE is an admirable result of Henry Ford’s exertions. 

Mr. Bryan’s invasion of Europe is indefinitely post- 

poned. That was worth while. Ben Lindsey and Dr. Jor- 
dan and Madame Schwimmer might roam as permitted and 
talk as permitted in Europe and no harm come of it, but 
Mr. Bryan is a much more important figure, and would 
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Druggist: SOMETHING FOR A HEADACHE? CERTAINLY. WILL 
YOU DRINK IT NOW? 

“NO; BUT I'LL NEED IT IN THE MORNING. I’M ENTERTAINING 
AN OUT-OF-TOWN CU*0MER TO-NIGHT WHOSE WIFE IS A PRO- 
HIBITIONIST,” 


‘LIFE * 
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“you TOUCH HER UP AND I’LL FINISH HER” 


be much more embarrassing and probably mischievous over 
there. 

We may realize presently that Henry Ford’s great service 
has been to let off harmlessly the gathering steam of the 
impatient pacifists. They were all boiling to do something. 
He collected a wonderful family of them, sailed them 
across the Atlantic, and gave them full opportunity to 
demonstrate that there was nothing they could agree upon, 
much less do. 

Think of Henry as a safety valve, or even as a poultice, 
and he looms up quite handsomely as a sanitary agent. 





























“London bridge is falling down, my fair lady ” 
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AR news comes in 
nowadays to suit 
the taste. No customer 
who wants 
bad news need 
go away un- 
satisfied, un- 
less, perhaps, 
he wants it about the French. As to 
all the other combatants it is to be had 
in quantities to suit, as that the British 
go from disaster to disaster, that the 
Russians are all in and their armies 
have no officers, that the Italians are 
running out of money and are half- 
hearted anyhow, that the Austrians are 
not worth talking about, and that the 
Germans are on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy and are very tired of the war. 
This last is probably true. No doubt 
the Germans are very tired of the war 
and, being ahead, would like to quit 
on some good basis which would ease 
them and bind up their deep financial 
wounds. No doubt that is why they 
show, just now, a disposition to be 
polite to us, and agree, if possible, to 
Mr. Lansing’s demands about the An- 
cona, the Lusitania, the Persia and the 
rest. Only gentle language comes over 
just now from Germany. That is good 
as far as it goes. Herr Dernberg is 
again quoted, this time as telling his 
brethren in a lecture in Berlin that it 
is a mistake to think of us as pure ma- 
terialists; that we carry a great deal of 
moral baggage; that we are anti- 
militarists, and that the American 
woman is deeply and simply religious 
and will not bring up her son to be a 
soldier. 
Our German brothers seem to be 
marking time till they see if peace is 






going to hatch out. One hears that 
some of them a month ago expected 
peace quite confidently, for reasons un- 
disclosed, by March. If they have 
any such expectation and anything to 
base it on, it explains their politeness. 
To come out of the war on a friendly 
footing with the United States is high- 
ly desirable for Germany. One fat 
friend would be convenient for her, 
either for purposes of pillage, of bank- 
ing, or of trade. But for us it is de- 
sirable—yes, vitally—that the end of 
the war should leave us on terms 
of close co-operation with England. 
German goodwill towards us is a 
luxury, but in our present state of 
armament, British goodwill is a neces- 
sity. Without it, the goose-step for us 
at German convenience. When peace 
is talked, therefore, what weight we 
have must go into the scale to make a 
peace that shall satisfy Great Britain 
and her allies. No other kind of peace 
would be safe for us. 

Of course, the Germans know that, 
but whether they think we know it is 
a question. It sounds funny when 
Dernberg says our women will not 
raise their boys to be soldiers, but cur- 
rent proceedings in Congress afford a 
good deal of support to that point of 
view. At present we are in no condi- 
tion to take care of ourselves, and 
count on Great Britain, including Can- 
ada, to come between us and trouble 
in any sudden emergency. Friends of 
Great Britain here find some comfort 
in that thought, but the situation is so 
unsuitable to a country the size of this 
as to warrant the prompt passage in 
Congress, by the aid of Republican 
votes, of the best preparedness propo- 





sition that the combined gifts of all the 
live-wires in Congress and the Cabinet 
can compound. 








T ‘AE Tribune says that Mr. Oswald 
G. Villard stands very close to 
the Wilson administration. 

So he does; close enough to hit it 
with a brick at convenience, and just 
now it is bricks, mostly, that the admin- 
istration gets from Mr. Villard. He 
seems pretty much to have thrown Mr. 
Wilson over. Preparedness did it. 
When Mr. Wilson came out for pre- 
paredness, Mr. Villard signalled to the 
pilot boat and clambered down the 
ladder. 

Mr. Villard is diligent and able; his 
preference for peace is reasonable; his 
criticism of the army is valuable at 
times; but he is tied up to an inheri- 
tance of non-resistance which cannot 
be made to match the present convic- 
tions and wishes of the great majority 
of Americans. They don’t believe in 
national non-resistance either as a tenet 
of religion or as a practical measure. 
No administration that would suit Mr. 
Villard in this particular could possibly 
hope to suit the great mass of the 
American people. The bulk of us want 
neither a foolish excess in prepared- 
ness, nor a foolish neglect of it. Mr. 
Wilson’s Garrison is a thousand times 
more likely to see with our eyes in this 
matter than the Garrison that lives 
and speaks in Mr. Villard. 





HE trial of eleven New Haven di- 
rectors, charged with conspiracy 
to monopolize, which has been slowly 
progressing for three months, came to 
an end on January oth. Six of the de- 
fendants were acquitted. As to five 
the jury disagreed. 
The trial cost upwards of a million 
dollars, not counting the cost of re- 
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Uncle Sam: HERE’S YOUR HAT. WHAT’S YOUR HURRY? 


porting it in the newspapers. Six di- 
rectors have not been tried at all yet; 
five of the eleven may be tried again 
if proceedings of this sort look profit- 
able to the Department of Justice. 

It seems to be the jury that is most 
tried in these protracted cases. Coun- 
sel for one of the acquitted directors 
is quoted as of opinion “that the case 
illustrates that no jury is capable of 
digesting evidence such as there was 
in this case.” The case went into the 
history of the New Haven road in 
detail for twenty-five years. Day after 
day and week after week the jurymen 
were pumped full of testimony “ often 
highly technical,” without regard at all 
to how much they could hold. Then 
the lawyers talked to them for and 
against, then the judge told them what 
was what, and then they went out and 
deliberated fifty-one hours, sleeping, 
happily, part of the time. 

All these things considered, the fact 
that these devoted men were able to 
bring in more than half a verdict is 
a wonderful attestation of the ability 
of our mortal and mental frames to 
stand up against the assaults of law- 
vers. To criticise their findings would 
be worse than an impertinence. If 
their verdict had been murder, arson, 


or alimony it need not have surprised 
anyone. But they did better. They 
cleared six very respectable men, and 
gave five more another chance. 
Surely, if any of these directors are 
sinners to a degree inviting punish- 
ment by the State, that jury, by its suf- 


ferings, may well be held to have made 


for them a vicarious atonement, and we 
need not worry if they all go free. 
Meanwhile, some compassionate per- 
son with money ought to henryford 
those jurymen down to Palm Beach, 
where they could rest their frames and 
sweat all that testimony out of their 
systems before any of it strikes in. 
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LONG of Henry Ford’s return 
with changed views as to the 
causes of the war, the World remarks: 
“But it was an expensive way of ob- 
taining information.” 

Not so very expensive, all things 
considered. Henry can well afford to 
pay high for knowledge. He needs it 
and desires it, and not only has the 
money to pay, but a factory of great 





nimbleness in replacing even large ex. 
penditures. 

The notable thing about Henry is not 
so much that he is willing to spend, as 
that he has the courage to learn. At 
his present rate he will soon be edu- 
cated. For apparently he can be edu- 
cated. His mind seems still capable of 
education, which is the difference be- 
tween him and Bryan. Bryan will al- 
ways be Bryan. His mind will never 
be improved. He will see what he has 
seen all along—a good deal—and use it 
with great talent; and he will miss 
what he has always missed, including 
some things that are vital. But Henry 
Ford is liable at any moment to see 
something that Bryan can’t. His mind 
is not like Bryan’s, nor limited by its 
limitations. Henry seems to be a very 
intelligent man of very limited knowl- 
edge. His mind works well, but, so 
far, it hasn’t had much to work with 
outside his specialty. The papers say 
that he and Mr. Bryan have parted 
company as peace-makers. Very likely. 
They don’t belong together. Mentally 
they are not mates. 








R. ASTOR comes rather late to 
his lordship, but received it, no 
doubt, with satisfaction. It is a little 
pathetic, that satisfaction ; pathetic that 
an American smothered, ever since he 
was born, in inherited money, should 
care to be a baron in England. Never- 
theless, it is mighty interesting that the 
large contributions of money to war 
funds, which are, we suppose, the im- 
mediate reason for Mr. Astor’s prefer- 
ment, have gone to support a struggle 
which promises to leave the England 
to which Mr. Astor fled from democ- 
racy somewhat more democratic than 
the democracy he fled from. 

He put his money on the right horse, 
and let us not grudge him his win- 
nings. But how is it going to be about 
lords? Are they going out of style, or 
coming back? England is in the melt- 
ing-pot. A lot of her constituent ma- 
terials are fusing in the intense heat 
of this war. Her essentials will survive, 
but Heaven knows how it will be with 
her embellishments. 
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Interviews with Dead 
Celebnities 


A* last, inspired possibly by a sub- 
tle imperial magnetism, I found 
him sitting solemnly on one of the old 
marble slabs in the baths of Caracalla. It 
was just after dusk, and the evening 
shadows were beginning to fill Rome 
with a mysterious beauty. The sounds 
of the modern town faded from my 
consciousness, and it was as if once 
again we two sat together in the heart 
of the ancient world, with its licentious 
splendor, its glorious strength. 

“T often come here,” he said, “and 
muse upon the good old days.” 

“My dear sir,” I replied, respect- 
fully, for I couldn’t get it out of my 
head that he was still emperor, “we 
don’t know them as good old days. We 
have a distinct impression that you 
were a bad man. Didn’t you cut up 
a great deal?” 

His heavy face relaxed. 

“T suppose I’m the most abused man 
in history,” he replied. “Even now 
they tell, so I understand, a story about 
my playing the fiddle when, upon one 
occasion, they had to call out the local 
fire department. Why, I never could 
play the fiddle, anyway.” 

“But you were some poet,” I said, 
softly. 

“Indeed I was! Posterity has never 
done me justice. They have withheld 
my just due as a poet, and invested 
me with the character of a criminal.” 

“Didn’t you make Rome howl?” I 
ventured. 

He adjusted his amethyst-framed 
monocle and looked at me severely. | 
fancied even in the half darkness that 
I could detect the gleam in his ghostly 
eyes. 

“Young man,” he said, “although 
only an imperial shade, I manage to 
keep myself pretty well informed as to 
what is going on, owing to the admir- 
able news reports in that sterling sheet, 
The Styx Gazette. Let me therefore re- 
fresh your mind. Were you present 
at the recent sacking of Louvain and 
the destruction of Rheims?” 

I shuddered. 

“No,” I acknowledged. 
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“ GIVE HIM A PENNY, MOTHER, IT ISN’T WORTH A NICKEL” 


“Possibly you have had occasion re- 
cently to travel through parts of the 
Turkish Empire and the Balkan Penin- 
sula where the Turks have been, and 
still are, directed by the Germans and 
occupied in killing and cutting up their 
neighbors, the Armenians? ” 

I confessed I had not. 

“You are a member of ¢hat new 
nation across the distant water,” he 
continued. “ Maybe you have recently 
witnessed a Georgia lynching? ” 

“No, thank you,” I protested. 

“Or walked through a modern child- 
labor factory, or seen the guards shoot 
down women and children in Colo- 
rado?” 

“No, I haven't.” 

Then the great shade of Nero turned 
upon me. 

“Young man,” he said, “get down 
on your knees and say how sorry you 
are. Until you have witnessed these 
things I have mentioned, and many 
more, never dare tell me that I, Nero, 
was a great criminal or made Rome 
howl!” 


Advertisement 
OIN the National Insecurity League. 
If you are an American citizen and 
wish to add to the general confusion, 
now is the time for you to come for- 
ward. 

The National Insecurity League, as 
its name implies, believes in national 
insecurity. Are we insecure enough? 
is the question now agitating every 
American bosom. It is true that our 
coast line is undefended, and that we 
have so many internal dissensions and 
disagreements and ignorances that it 
would seem to be all right. But this is an 
age of the highest inefficiency, and we 
must make sure. There are many ways 
in which we can be made more insecure 
than at present. Mr. Bryan telegraphs: 
“T am with you heart and soul.” Will 
you join? One dollar and thirty cents 
a year, including subscription to the In- 
security Magazine and a fordcar. 





HE “ Has Been” is entitled to a lot 
more credit than the “ Never 


Was.” 
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International Nursery Rhymes 
| Rig beean T. R., come blow your horn, 


Democracy’s in the pork barrel and the bull is in the 
Congressional Record. 


Ole Doc Wilson went to the refrigerating plant 

To get his hound Democracy a bone. 

But when he got there, lo and behold! 

The cold storage enclosure was bleak and empty, 

And the hound faced four long, bleak years of malnutrition. 





Hi diddle diddle, the Kaiser may fiddle, 

The Austro-German expeditionary force has captured 
Monastir-Prilep-Krushevo. 

Little Greece laughed to see such sport, 

For Constantine thought he should worry with his compli- 
mentary ringside seat. 





Hohenzollern von Bluffet 

Sat on a tuffet 

Directing murderous attacks on passenger vessels. 

Along came a diplomatist’s note from the United States 
of North America. 

But von Bluffet merely smiled and called for a Tirpitzian 
encore, 


Nebraska Bill 

Went up the hill 

| To fetch a pail of grape juice. 

We But he stumbled on Public Opinion and came down with 

his crown awry. 

And thereafter was compelled to restrict his statements to 
the press to sixteen columns per diem. Ah, woe is me! 
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“THE HIGHER THEY GO THE HARDER THEY FALL” “DAMMIT! HERE’S THAT TICKET Now!” 








Former Tenants 
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Why Peace Lags 


The Prussian is cruel by birth; civilization will make 
him ferocious.—Goethe. 


S° quoting the greatest German writer, Pierre Loti be- ; 

gins a narrative of the ruins of Soissons which runs 
into passionate declamation against “the abominable 
race which has lying in their Llood.” 

“What annoys me,” said General Castelnau to Mr. 
Whitney Warren, “is to know how to fight such peo- 
ple; they seem to have no decency, no mercy, no 
honor.” 

“T cannot bear to speak,” says Mr. Warren himself, 
“even of the atrocities I have myself seen—many I 
have turned away from, unable to bear looking at what 
German soldiers have done.” 

Mr. Simonds says, in the Tribune, that Germany has 
failed in the war; that what she has gained and holds 
is far from equivalent to what she has lost; that she 
“has been very largely cured of her madness despite 
the boasting of her public speakers” and that peace 
could easily be made now if the Allies would get over feel- 
ing that she must be crushed. That feeling in the Allies and 
the belief that they can crush her rest very largely, he says, 
“on the mental condition created by their passionate anger 
at German atrocities in the opening days of the war, plus 
the program of German megalomaniacs, academic and mili- 
taristic.” 

That is what “ frightfulness’ 
done to Germany. It is time there was peace; she needs 
it desperately; she has won much but cannot keep it; she 
has lost enormously with the faint prospect of regaining 
it; Mr. Simonds is probably right in thinking that she 
has been very largely cured of her madness and he is 
probably right in thinking that she cannot be crushed. 
The Allies, of course, are suffering torments from the 
war, but they keep at it because they dare not let up on 
a race that has shown the qualities that the Germans 
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and megalomania have 
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“THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN” 


have shown in this war. “Who knows,” says Pierre Loti, 
“whether the innumerable vermin of spies will not pres- 
ently come swarming back again ?—the crafty parasites, the 
secret burrowers, who, even under the floors of our houses, 
lay emplacements for German guns.” 

The tragic damage that this war has done to Germany is 
that it has destroyed confidence in German national char- 
acter. Honor, truth, mercy are divorced from Germany 
in the estimation of the rest of Christendom. That is a 
shocking tragedy, the worse because it involves so many 
people who are not to blame. We know very well that all 
The difficulty is to separate 
At present the 


Germans are not hell-cats. 
those that are from those that are not. 
whole German company is tarred with the pitch of the 
rape of Belgium, the atrocities there and elsewhere, the 
sinking of the Lusitania, the German spy system, and the 
utter lack of confidence in the German word. It is the 
world against the wasps. Herr Munsterberg feels that 
the Germans have been slandered. He talks about the 
“British propaganda” that caught us all at the start. 
No, doctor! No British propaganda is to blame. There 
is something the matter with Germany that is much more 
serious than slander, a deep-down, dreadful congenital mal- 
ady that other peoples shudder at. The Prussian, as the 
world sees him, is not yet civilized. He is merely trained. 
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“SHE’S FRIGHTFULLY BEHIND THE TIMES. 


Ye Knights of Ye Round Babel 
The Yielding of Ye Theodore 


HAPTER XXIII. Now Ye Goodlie 
Knight Theodore Came Back from 

Ye Progressive Trysting Place. And the 
Lady Nomination made courtesy unto Sir 
Theodore, and bade him come with her 
unto the Castle Progressive, where was 
one doughty warrior, Ye George Perkins, 
and his brother Knight yclept Frank 
Munsey, and many other’ fearsome 
knights, all gathered together, with heaps 
of shining gold on ye table among them 
all, the which the mighty Theodore was 
tempted to essay, albeit the Lady Nomina- 
tion decried him and said, No need, 
good knight, for with thine honor’s meed 
must thou fight in my behalf. And so 
Ye Goode Theodore put on him his 
oysterbays and eke his big sticke and 
sallied out where was a dark knight of 
sombre and cold aspect and high brow, 
whose fame had gat the country round, 
and Woodrow was his name. And while 
they essayed each the other, there be one, 
a fat knight, who came riding up on a 
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merry elephant, and he too essayed the 
prize for. the Lady Nomination. And 
she gave to them each and all a boon of 
her fair hand, and by my rood! the black 
knight won and landed forthwith in the 
White Castle where sits ye Lady Co- 
lumbia. Then was Ye Doughty Theodore 
much and exceeding sore, and he wept 
great tears, and crossed a great river of 
Doubt, and called all men liars, and with 
much ado he subsided into the forest of 
Brief and Temporary Silence, until ye fat 
knight, dubbed Tafte, called upon him 
with strident voice to come, and Theo- 
dore yielded. But, says he, I am that 
modest and unassuming, were it not for 
ye fat Dub out there, much might tempt 
me to yield to the multitude, and yet 
would I not, God willing. So he came out. 

Then the Lady Nomination came again 
and made courtesy, and said she, Fair 
Knight, make much ado about the Wood- 
row and pitch on him well and maugre 
thy wit, jump on him, and I will make 
unhorse Ye Fat Dub from Ye Merry 
Elephant, and withal thou shalt sit there 
and give Ye Castle Progressive Ye Merry 
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SHE HASN’T EVEN HAD HER TAIL DOCKED” 


Ha Ha. Yet Ye Doughty Theodore strove 
with himself and said, By my rood! this is 
one hard matter to decide, for righteously 
did I mingle with George Perk and ye 
other Progs. And Ye Lady Nomination 
smiled again. And Ye Marvellous and 
Belligerent Knight Theodore then yielded. 





BRIDGE TERM 
“DOUBLE DUMMY ” 
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Mr. Sothern Makes Another Resurrection 


- ‘TS the kingdom of the blind the one-eyed man is 

: king.” Therefore it is safe for Mr. E. H. Sothern 
to-day to essay the role of David Garrick. Finished 
comedians are so few in this generation, and particu- 
larly in America, that for our younger 
playgoers there is no standard of com- 
parison. 

Seeing Mr. Sothern’s performance and 
A ‘5 comparing the wholesome, old, romantic 

Re 








( 
£ comedy with the persiflage or intense 
ths dramas of our present stage, theatre- 
goers of this generation may well won- 
der how “ David Garrick” gained its celebrity as a play. If 
they could recall the elder Sothern or Sir Charles Wyndham 
in the title rdle, they could understand how an inspiring per- 
sonality might give life and vigor to the play and every char- 
acter in it. The same question came to those who had never 
seen the part played by anyone but Lawrence Barrett. He had 
a depressing effect in the part, which extended to his asso- 
ciates as well as to his audiences. To a generation less spoiled 
than ours by sensation and realism he, too, let the audience 
see the old-fashioned theatricalism of Robertson's comedy. 


R. SOTHERN’S career has been a fortunate one. Pro- 
fessionally, his lines have fallen in pleasant places He 
inherited a name which was a valuable asset. His beginnings 
in this country were in a school of parts to which his per- 
sonality lent itself agreeably. In the comedies of the Fourth 
Avenue Lyceum he gained a fashionable vogue. He has 
always been associated w:th the good things of the stage. He 
has always been conscientious and never niggardly in his pro- 
ductions. This is especially true in his mounting of the 
Shakespearian plays at a period when Shakespeare was, from 
the managerial view, considered not an asset but a sure loss. 
By this creditable record, and by the years that he has been 
before the public, Mr. Sothern has achieved a professional 
position based not entirely on his personal achievements as 
an actor. The American public is very slow to distinguish 
between celebrity and greatness. To many it may seem like 
sacrilege to say that Mr. Sothern’s impersonation of Garrick 
is an inferior one. But it is true that it lacks utterly the 
lightness of touch that could make the part or the play accept- 
able to-day. It suffers from the same temperamental and 
physical defects that permeated his Dundreary. 


) Ce Ce RA eS 
OBERTSON provided a way of making easy the difficult 
task of a drunken man being innocently mirth-inspiring. 


In “ David Garrick” the audience knows that it is seeing an 
actor impersonate an actor. Going further, it knows that 








the impersonated actor, although entirely and tragically sober, 
is impersonating a drunken actor. The underlying revolting- 
ness of all drunkenness is therefore absent, and for contrast 
is supplied the pathos of the lover bound in honor to alienate 
the affection of the woman he loves. This drunken scene 
rightly done is a comedy classic. To be rightly done requires 
a grace and lightness of spirit that Mr. Sothern does not 
possess. He brings it down to the commonplace, which, of 
course, is entirely effective so far as the heroine is concerned, 
but does not realize the contrast made potent by others in 
the rdle, and does not impress the audience with the mirthful 
possibilities of the scene. In the straight comedy and love- 
making of the last act Mr. Sothern found himself dealing with 
material better suited to his powers 

The play is suitably set, and the company, when freed from 
its first-night nervousness, promises to be a satisfactory sup- 
port. As Ada Ingot, Miss Alexandra Carlisle realizes per- 
fectly the languishing heroine of old-fashioned romance. Mr. 
Charles Verner, in looks and acting, is a capital Simon Ingot. 
Mr. Orlando Daly made Chivy almost attractive, instead of 
the usual imitation of Tony Lumpkin. 

Unless we develop a new race of actors “ David Garrick” 
is likely to be revived less frequently in the future than in the 
past. Those who wish to add the play to their collection of 
stage memories would therefore do well to see this not great 
but, nevertheless, entertaining performance. 


Boye peng 


HE characters in “ Bunny” are the re- 
deeming grace of a badly constructed 

and not particularly brilliant comedy located 
in a London suburb in the year 1847. Some 
things about it lead to the suspicion that 
perhaps Mr. Austin Strong’s play suffers 
from the familiar process of being “ re- 
written at rehearsal,’”’ which would account 
for some of the skips and jumps in the story. 
Its hero is a love-stricken bookworm, made picturesque 
but not altogether credible by Mr. Lewis S. Stone. Entirely 
dashing are Hilda Spong as a roguish Irish widow and 
Mr. Henry Stephenson as the nobleman friend of the 

















A SUCCESSFUL FARCE 
“FAIR AND WARMER” 














absent-minded hero. Gypsy O’Brien is 
pretty and spirited as the persecuted 
heroine, and Eva Le Gallienne gives due 
effect to the humorous lines entrusted to 
her as a semi-cockney slavey. “ Bunny ” 
isn’t likely to raise the rate of fire insur- 
ance on the North River, but in these 
prosperous times it may find audiences. 
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DA REHAN retired when in the full 
possession of her powers and at the 
height of her popularity. Early prudence 
gave her comfort in her later years; the 
dignified seclusion she always courted 
saved her from the annoyance of news- 
paper notoriety, so that she leaves to us 
unmarred the memory of a brilliant 
artist. 


2 TO EP Ww SO 


ROFESSOR BAKER of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass., who has 
turned out several successful dramatists 
from that institution, is announced to de- 
liver a series of lectures in this city. If 
every one in Greater New York who has 
written an unproduced play goes to hear 
him he will have to do his lecturing in 
Madison Square Garden. Metcalfe. 








“ MOTHER, WHERE’S THE BUTTON-HOOK? 
BUTTON ” 








Astor.— Hit-the-Trail Holliday,” by Mr. George M. Cohan and others. The 
practical and commercial side of the prohibition movement as well as the finan- 
cial possibilities of revivalism made into a well-played and laughable farce based 
on the career of Billy Sunday. 

Bandbox.—The Washington Square Players in a new bill of playlets. Notice later. 

Belasco.—** The Boomerang,” by Messrs. Winchell Smith and Victor Mapes. 
Witty and mirth-inspiring comedy, with certain foibles of the medical profes- 
sion made the basis of its fun. Very well acted and pleasingly staged. 

Booth.—* David Garrick,” with Mr. E. H. Sothern in the title réle. See above. 

Candler.—* The House of Glass,” by Max Marcin. The memory of the 
police for those who have once been within their grasp made the basis of an 
interesting and well-played drama. 

Casino.—“ The Blue Paradise.” 
tuneful and with a clever libretto. 

Century.—Russian ballet. Notice later. 

Comedy.—*‘ Hobson’s Choice,” by Mr. Harold Brighouse. Comedy of homely 
life in a Lancashire suburban town, deliciously funny and delightfully acted. 

Cort.—* The Princess Pat,” by Messrs. Victor Herbert and Henry Blossom. 
Pleasant comic operetta of American surroundings and American origin. 

Eltinge.—“ Fair and Warmer,” by Mr. Avery Hopwood. Farce, very funny 
to persons who are up-to-date, and acted in a way not to offend the consciences 
of persons who are not up-to-date. 

Empire.—Maude Adams in revival of “ The Little Minister.” 

Forty-fourth Street.—‘ Katinka.” 
but ae. tuneful and well staged. 

Forty-eighth Street.—‘‘ Just a Woman,” by Mr. Eugene Walter. Notice later. 

Fulton.—* Ruggles of Red Gap.”” Mr. Harry Leon Wilson’s popular story 
made into a stage version by Mr. Harrison Rhodes. Fairly amusing and well played. 

Garden.—Hauptmann’s rather gloomy pictures of labor troubles in Gérmany, 
well staged and well acted by Mr. Emanuel Reicher’s company. 

Globe.—** Stop! Look! Listen!” with Gaby Deslys. The girl-and-music show 
in an elaborate stage of development, with rag-time and the chorus girl raised 
to the nth power. 

Harris.— Sadie Love,” by Mr. Avery Hopwood. Notice later. 

Hippodrome.—* Hip-Hip-Hooray.” The usual Hippodrome way of dealing on a 
big scale with spectacle, vaudeville, ballet and a specially attractive ice carnival. 

Hudson.—‘‘ Bunny,” by Mr. Austin Strong. See above. 

Knickerbocker.—Moving pictures. 

Longacre.—“ The Great Lover,’’ by Mr. and Mrs. Hatton and Leo Ditrich- 
stein. The comedy and drama of the private lives of grand-opera singers made 
into a strong, interesting play, very well 
staged and acted. 

Lyceum.—*‘ Our Mrs. McChesney.” Ethel 
Barrymore reproducing, as the lady drummer 
in the petticoat line, the heroine of the Edna 
Ferber stories of commercial life. Laughable 
and well played. 

Lyric.—** Abe and Mawruss,” by Montague 
Glass and R. C. Megrue. Another amusing 
chapter in the careers of those two heroes of 
the Jewish cloak-and-suit trade, Messrs. Pot- 
ash and Perlmutter. 

Maxine Elliott’s—Mr. Robert Hilliard in 
“The Pride of Race,” by Mr. Michael L. 
Landman. Notice later. 

Playhouse.—Grace George in ‘* Major Bar- 
bara,” by Mr. George Bernard Shaw. The 
Irish-English socialist’s argument against pre- 
paredness, ten years old, but fitting the pres- 
ent moment. Clever, of course, and extremely 
well done by the star and her good company. 

Princess. —“* Very Good, Eddie.” ‘* Over 
Night ” turned into musical farce. A trifle 
light as air, but carrying out its purpose of 
amusing without straining the intellect. 

Punch and Judy.—‘ Treasure Island.” Pic- 
turesque and very well interpreted stage ver- 
sion of Robert Louis Stevenson’s famous 
pirate story. 

Republic.—‘ Common Clay,” by Mr. Cleves 
Kinkead. Jane Cowl and Messrs. John Mason 
and Russ Whytal leading an excellent com 
pany in an interesting drama dealing with the 
familiar injustice of the double standard of 
morals as applied to man and woman. 

Shubert.—*‘ Alone at Last.” 


Viennese comic opera, agreeably presented, 


elt Notice later. 
Comic operetta of the stereotyped kind, 


Comic oper- 
etta, by Lehar, with score more ambitious 
than usual in this school of composition. 


Melodic and diverting. 

Thirty-ninth Street. —“ The Unchastened 
Woman,” by Mr. Louis Anspacher. Rather 
hectic view of New York life turned into im- 
probable drama, well acted by good company 
headed by Emily Stephens. 

Winter Garden. —“ The World of Pleas- 
ure.” An elaborate effort in the way of 
chorus girls, uncensored comedians, brilliant 
costumes, glittering scenery and unlimited 
rag-time to cheer up the spirits of the t. b. m. 

Ziegfeld’s Frolic.—Cabaret and dancing, be- 
ginning at midnight and lasting into the early 
dawn. 


BABY’S SWALLOWED A 
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“ OBADIAH, I'M GOING 
FOR HELP. YOU'D BET- 
TER LEAVE SOME MONEY 
AND MY RETURN-TICKET 
ON THAT LEDGE IN CASE 
OF ACCIDENT.” 
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Berating Mr. Wilson 


R. BENJAMIN APTHORP GOULD, a 
citizen of the United States who lives 
in Toronto, sadly confesses to a poor opinion 
of President Wilson. He is not alone in this 
feeling, but he is more definite than most of 
his brethren who share it. He thinks Mr. 
Wilson “has utterly failed his own people 
and the people of the world.” He charges 
him with weakness and failure of vision which 
have incalculably injured our nation and our 
world ; with stooping to an unworthy and unsuccessful attempt 
to play party politics with the destinies of the world; with 
being responsible for the degradation of his country and for 
making it despised by the world; with responsibility for the 
failure of other neutral nations to rise to the needs of the 
greatest world crisis ever known, and for the protraction of 
the war at least a year longer than was necessary; with re- 
sponsibility for the entry into the war of Turkey and Bul- 
garia, and all resulting miseries, including the Armenian 
horrors and the death or wounding of at least five million 
persons. 

“ Never,” says Mr. Gould, “has such opportunity to serve 
mankind been offered to a man: never has a man failed so 
miserably.” 

One may wonder that Mr. Gould did not include in his 
charges Mr. Wilson’s responsibility for the Panama canal 
slides, but perhaps the bill seemed heavy enough without that. 
The trouble with it is, it is so inferential. Mr. Gould may be 
right in thinking that Mr. Wilson might have stopped the war 
before this if he had had the grit to use his powers. That is 
conceivable, but it is far from being a fact. The country 
seemed ready to go any length with him after the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania, but, after all, what might have hap- 
pened is always matter of opinion. If Woodrow Wilson had 
behaved as Cromwell, Andrew Jackson, T. Roosevelt, John 
L. Sullivan, Genghis Khan or Julius Caesar would (possibly) 
have behaved in his place, Mars might have quit his mischief 
and slunk back abashed into his hole. But we don’t know 
what would have happened. The war might have stopped 
or it might have gone on all the hotter. All we know is that 
Woodrow Wilson, instead of behaving like Genghis Khan, 
behaved like Woodrow Wilson. 

Was that so great a fault? 

Did we elect Mr. Wilson President with the notion that he 
was going to behave like Genghis Khan, or like W. Wilson? 

We expected him to behave like Wilson. 

If he had behaved like someone else—say Colonel Roose- 
velt—he would not have been playing fair with us. We had 
a chance to re-elect Mr. Roosevelt, and declined, and chose 
Mr. Wilson. All we had a right to expect of Mr. Wilson was 
that he should be true to himself. If he sincerely does his best 
for the country, that is all we can ask of him. If his best is 
not good enough, that is our misfortune. 
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F course, Mr. Wilson has done his best ; his level best. We 
don’t at all agree with Mr. Gould that he has played party 
politics in a world crisis. He has done his best. If he hasn’t 
met the expectations of Mr. Gould and of quite a lot of gentle- 
men who live and vote in the United States—if he lacks per- 
sonality, or magnetism, or force, or whatever faculty it is 
that carries people along and makes them think he is right— 


that is bad, of course, but it is not so much his fault as the 
fault of us who picked him out to be President. Not even 
Mr. Gould, not even the Tribune, suggests that Mr. Wilson is 
a traitor, and has purposely misconducted his country. 

Mr. Gould’s real charge is a charge against the Constitution 
of the United States and American democracy. His real com- 
plaint is that when a sudden emergency catches us with an un- 
suitable President we cannot get rid of him, as we might of an 
unsuccessful general, until his term is out. His real complaint 
is that we have no continuing policies, military, naval, foreign, 
or any other kind; that we are constantly shifting the control 
of our enormously important and complicated political and 
governmental affairs from tried hands into untried hands; 
that our government was contrived so as not to run away 
with us; that it is such a government as we wish to see Ger- 
many adopt—one that cannot be committed to any vital pro- 
ceeding without a huge preliminary popular discussion, and 
the previous consent of a hallful of legislators who may or 
may not know their business. 

For a green hand, without extended experience of men or 
affairs beyond the limits of a college and a college town, Mr. 
Wilson has done remarkably well. We didn’t choose him to 
steer us through a world-crisis: we chose him chiefly to re- 
strain our abler citizens from hogging all the money. He 
worked faithfully at that employment, and then when the 
world-crisis came along he made the best fist of it that he 
could. His record as a pinch-hitter is not closed yet. He may 
be just a mite less crazy than we are; he may be doing better 
than we think—have done better than we know—be destined 
to come out far better than we hope. But if he isn’t a good 
hand in a world-crisis, it’s our misfortune, and if he cannot 
quit and we cannot replace him till our constitutional time-lock 
permits, that is the fault of our fathers in designing our gov- 
ernment without a provision for recall of Presidents, and our 
fault in not improving on their work. 


HERE is no special objection to any gentleman, Canadian 
or American, objurgating about Mr. Wilson according to 
his feelings, but objurgation of that sort does not get us very 
far ahead. Mr. Wilson is doing his best; a large proportion of 
the country is still satisfied with his performance; we can’t 
swap leaders for another year, and not then unless the country 
wants to, and since whatever is done for us in the world-crisis 
for a year to come must be done with complicity of the present 
administration, it becomes us to view Mr. Wilson, if not with 
enthusiasm, at least with an effort at composure. If we want 
Germany and Russia to be democratized it becomes us to bear 
with democracy ourselves. 

If Mr. Gould can’t bear it to wait, it is easy for him, already 
a resident of Toronto, to swap fealties and become a Canadian. 
Then he will know where he is, his duty will be clear, he will 
be purged of all the pains of neutrality, and we shall all admire 
and envy him. Then, in company with brethren of his own 
breed, he need not bother any more about Mr. Wilson, or 
suffer shame because of what he doesn’t do. 

But we can’t quit. We have got to see these States and 
their President through the world-crisis of 1916. Our credit is 
pledged; our money is up, and whether this is the seventh 
inning that’s playing now, or the fifth or the ninth, we see 
nothing for it but to sit tight and see the game out. 

E. S. Martin. 




















The Theorist 
Ding with a friend and his wife. Wife is mixing salad 
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1. “ My dear lady, I mean no offense when I say that you 2. “ Permit me to expound the theory which governs the 
evidently have no knowledge of synthetic chemistry. mixing of a salad. 
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3. “The primary requisite of any edible compound must 4. “ Next, in the actual mixing, care should be taken to stir 
perforce be its hygienic or salutiferous nature. thoroughly from left to right with an oscillating movement— 
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5. “—of both hands, a perfect blending of the ingredients 6. “Don’t be alarmed. It’s merely spontaneous combus- 
being thus assured. tion.” 
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Poor Cripple: Now YE KIN JES’ GIT BUSY AN’ PUT ME BACK TERGETHER AGIN ! 


Safety First 

IRST BOY: What 

brother movement? 

Seconp Boy: Well, as I understand 

it, never lick any boy who has a big 
brother. 


is this big- 


IRST SOUTHERNER: Were you 
in New York long enough to feel 
at home? 
SECOND SOUTHERNER: Yes, sir; why, 
I got so I could keep my seat in the 
cars with a lady standing and not even 
think about it. 











The Summons 
S lie gypsy lure is in my feet, 
The gypsy roads are white. 
Oh, morns of turquoise melody! 
Oh, noons of gold delight! 
The gypsy lure is in my brain, 
The gypsy voices cry— 
Oh, the caress of summer eves! 
Oh, nights beneath the sky! 
The gypsy taunt is in my blood, 
Its message cheats me still— 
Yet I believe that Paradise 
Lies just beyond the hill! 
Leolyn Louise Everett. 


Time Changes All Things 


NLY a few years ago a President 
led us to war with the stirring 
battle cry: “Remember the Maine!” 
Now, when the need for war is really 
much greater, another President is at- 
tempting to lead us in an opposite di- 
rection by gently remarking: “ Forget 
the Lusitania.” 


Yes, By Jing! 
NE thing the war should end is the 
German spy system, not only in 
the rest of the, world, but in the United 
States. 








-C BARNES 





CURRENT EVENTS 


A DETACHMENT OF THE HORSE MARINES SUCCESSFULLY DODGES A TORPEDO IN THE DARDANELLES 
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Malice in Blunderland 


OOR little Malice found herself 
wandering again aimlessly through 
the mazes of the nonsensical civiliza- 
tion in which she had been cast; and 
she was once more directing her foot- 
steps down Fifth Avenue, in a quan- 
dary whether to keep right on or re- 
turn to her senses, when a Jabberwock 
in a policeman’s uniform held up a 
white glove and thundered as follows: 

“Stop!” ‘ 

“Why should I?” asked Malice, con- 
fused. 

“Well, my dear ” here the mon- 
ster policeman blushed shyly. 
“It’s the traffic rules. Rule 
N. G., 4-11-44.” He unfolded a 
large document which he held 
under one wing and read, “‘ You 
are instructed to stop pedestrians 
when they are moving and move 
them when they are stopped.’ Simple, 
simple!” announced the Jabberwock 
soothingly. 

“Well, am I to stand here, in the 
midst of all these automobiles, the rest 
of my life?” asked Malice, alarmed. 

“ Perhaps—you can’t tell about traffic 
regulations,” the policeman reassured 
her. “But say, child! While you're 
standing here, why don’t you go around 
and look at the styles?” 

Not quite certain how she could 
stand there and go around at the same 
time, nevertheless Malice took the 
monster’s advice and passed down the 
street. Almost the first sign to attract 
her attention was the announcement: 





MapAm Dopo 
THE Map MopistTE 
StyLes a YEAR AHEAD 


Vaguely Malice remembered that she 
was modestly and sensibly dressed, 
therefore quite out of the picture on the 
island of Manhattan. With this embar- 
rassing thought in mind she entered 
the plush-lined interior of Madam 
Dodo’s shop and was accosted by a 
blond bird who, over a predatory beak, 
confronted her with hungry eyes. 

“Oh!” squawked the bird, regard- 


V—The Next Jump in Styles 














A Jabberwock thundered “ Stop!” 


—_———_ 


ing Malice’s simple gown. “ Your 
clothes are so ugly! They’re wonder- 
ful! Just make them in more expensive 
materials, charge ten times what they’re 
worth, and I can create a vogue for 
1917. Clarisse!” 
with sketching materials bounded out 
from behind a screen. “ Make a sketch 
of the young lady’s gown, Color it in 
a shocking combination of mal de mer 
green, egg-plant purple and _ scarlet. 
File it away, please, for further refer- 
ence.” 


The artist quickly obeyed, and 
Malice, to make conversation, en- 
quired : 

“What styles have you for—er—next 
year?” 


Madam pushed a button and an as- 
sistant appeared with an armful of 
silken material in red, white and blue. 

“ Try this on!” requested the modiste, 
smiling. In a twinkling they had slipped 
the creation over the shoulders, and 
Malice noticed, to her dismay, that the 
gown was covered with ruffles, and that 
all the ruffles, in apparent defiance of 
the laws of gravitation, were sticking 


A French poodle: 


upward in such a way that her head 
and arms were entirely concealed, while 
her nether limbs were unblushingly dis- 
played to an astonished world. 

“ Ex-quisite!” chirped the Dodo. 
“Tsn’t it delightfully uncomfortable?” 

“Oh, yes!” the half-smothered girl 
replied. “ But how can I wear such a 
thing? It seems to be on upside down! 
There isn’t any place for my arms.” 

“ Ah, that’s the point!” agreed the 
enthusiastic bird. “ Next vear’s gowns 
will be worn without arms.” 

“You mean you've got to cut off my 
arms to get me inside this thing?” 
asked Malice timidly. 

“No trouble at all, dearie!’”’ Madam 
Dodo reassured her. 
you know, is cutting to suit the fash- 
ion. You've heard it said, haven’t you, 
“Waists will be cut short this year,’ 
and ‘ Necks will be cut low’? Well, it’s 
our firm that does that. The style’s 
the thing, after all—the lady inside the 
she doesn’t 


“Our business, 


dress isn’t important. If 
fit, rearrange her so she will.” 

“T shouldn’t like that,” Malice found 
strength enough to protest. 

“Well, it’s not my fault, is it?” 
snapped the Dodo. “And before | 
make alterations on your person, | 
should like to take up the matter of 
corsets.” 


“T don’t wear corsets,” said Malice 


decisively. “My waist is sufficiently 
small without them.” 
“Who said anything about your 


waist?” asked the modiste, becoming 
quite impatient. ‘ Corsets will be worn 
around the neck with the new gowns 
in order to make the tout ensemble 
conform with our design.” 

Malice stood before a mirror, whirl- 
ing herself around in order to get a 
good view from all sides. 
lace ruffle over her face 
criticize the curiosity she was wearing. 

“Oh, well!” she philosophized, “ it 
isn’t so much crazier than some I’ve 
seen on the street this Fall.” 

“Take care how you underrate my 
skill!” shrieked the Dodo. “ Of course 


Through the 


she could 








Settle It by Debate 


Entente beaten, says Tizsa, but 
peace not near.—Headline. 
N the other hand, the Allies hold 
obstinately to the opinion that the 
Teutonic Combine was beaten for good 
and all at the battle of the Marne and 
when Churchill mobilized the British 
fleet. 

Nothing prolongs the war except the 
difficulty of inducing an agreement 
about who’s beaten. Henry Ford will 
notice this, and it is in order that he 
should suggest that this final obstacle 
should be removed in an intellectual 
joust. If the parties to the war will 
select debating teams, it cannot be 
doubted that Henry will stand the ex- 
pense of a hall and that Bro. Bill Bryan 
will consent to act as referee. 































VERYBODY likes to be aston- 
ished: it is the nearest we come 
to our lost childhood. 








Mla 








“TIsn’t it delightfully uncomfortable? ” 





“ Ex-quisite!” chirped the Dodo. 





also some new hats——” She brought 
down from a shelf a creation resem- 


it’s crazier—much crazier. Do you think 
I’ve gained my reputation as a progres- 








sive dressmaker for nothing?” 
“T’m sorry if you think me unap- 





balbriggan, to be worn with roller 
skates and four trains? No? I have 









bling a sofa pillow with a pink plume 
exactly in the center. Before Malice 


styles seem to demand. 
Wallace Irwin. 




















A HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
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preciative,” Malice apologized. “This could prevent it the anomalous thing knows 
idea is new—perfectly new.” was pinned to her curls. right 4 
“There’s always something new un- “One hundred and one dollars,” is alm 
der the moon,” agreed the dressmaker, chirped Madam Dodo. Thous 
now appeased. “Since the war broke “But I haven’t any money,” she in the 
out, you know, we are no longer de- pleaded pathetically. Say, yc 
pendent on European styles. I am now “What!” shrieked the Dodo. And of this 
having my styles designed by inmates before she had time for further parley But 
of the State Insane Asylum.” six gray hawks had descended upon might 
Malice was preparing to make a_ her, ripped away the garments and body a 
graceful departure when Madam Dodo precipitated her into the main street of ger roz 
asked cordially: Blunderland so hastily that she did not The 
“And don’t you want to slip on our know whether she was walking on her body a 
new cornucopia walking skirt of red feet or on her hands, as the future r simp 
do not 


match 


CH/ 
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The NEW and GREATER 


CHANDLER SIX 





POWER—Anmpple to take this car, loaded, anywhere that 


any automobile can go. 


SPEED—More than 999 out of every thousand car owners 
would ever want or dare to use. 


MOTOR—The Marvelous Chandler Motor, built in the 
Chandler factory for three years past and famous the world 
over. Free from any hint of experimentation. 


Most Beautiful of All 
New Motor-car Bodies 


VERYONE knows the Chandler 
pretty well now, from the me- 
chanical standpoint. Everyone 

knows how the Chandler has made good 
right from the beginning. The Chandler 
is almost everywhere in America now. 
Thousands of them, from coast to coast, 
in the hands of happy owners. So, we 
say, you know the mechanical excellence 
of this car. 

3ut we wish everyone, right now, 
might know the new Chandler touring 
body and the new Chandler four-passen- 
ger roadster. 

The big seven-passenger car, with new 
body and walnut-paneled tonneau cowl, 
is simply a delight. In grace of line we 
do not believe there is any other car to 
match it. The picture gives you just a 


hint of its beauty, which is enhanced by 
the rich Chandler Blue finish. But you 
must see the car itself to know just how 
much we mean when we say it is the 
handsomest car of the year. 


Room to Spare—a 
Comfort-Margin 


There are a good many automobiles 
with seats, but not room, for seven per- 
sons. 

The big Chandler is a real seven-pas- 
senger car. There’s room to spare—a 
comfort-margin. The seats are wide and 
tilted a bit, and everyone speaks of the 
“ leg-room.” 

The interior finish, too, is in keeping 
with the rest of the car. The deep, 
pillowy hair cushions, upholstered in the 
new long-grain leather, the walnut-pan- 
eled tonneau cowl and all the other 
niceties of finish and completeness, reflect 


our thought for your comfort and your 
sense of style. 

So go now to see this car at your 
dealer’s. He is one of a thousand who 
have the new Chandler ready for inspec- 
tion and demonstration, and who can 
give you delivery at any time you desig- 
nate provided you place your order now. 


Interesting Chandler Features 


Body finish—Chandler blue, deep, lustrous 
finish. Fenders, wheels and motor hood black. 
Deep cushioned upholstery covered with long- 
grain semi-glazed leather. 

Equipment—Highest grade equipment is a 
feature of the Chandler now, as always, in- 
cluding Bosch Iligh Tension Magneto, Gray 
& Davis separate unit Electric Starting and 
Lighting System,Chandler aluminum crank case, 
Chandler full floating silent spiral bevel-gear 
rear axle, silent chain drive for motor shafts, 
annular ball bearings, Stewart-Warner mag- 
netic speedometer, Stewart vacuum gasoline 
feed, non-skid tires in rear, and all the usual 
incidental items. 


The New Chandler Catalogue illustrates the New Big Touring Car, the Four-Passenger Roadster, other 
body types and all mechanical features fully. If you do not know your Chandler dealer write us today. 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO., 701-771 E. 131st ST., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


New York City Office, 1890 Broadway 


Cable Address, Chanmotor 








































Much Simpler 


For an hour the teacher had dealt with 
painful iteration on the part played by 
carbohydrates, proteids, and fats, respec- 
tively, in the upkeep of the human body. 
At the end of the lesson the usual test 
questions were put, among them: “ Can 
any girl tell me the three foods required 
to keep the body in health?” There was 
silence till one maiden held up her hand 
and replied: “ Yer breakfast, yer dinner, 
and yer supper.” 

—San Francisco Argonaut. 


Joy of Eating 

A well-known banker in a downtown 
restaurant was eating mush and milk. 
“What’s the matter?” inquired a 
friend, 

“Got dyspepsia.” 

“Don’t you enjoy your meals?” 
“Enjoy my meals?” snorted the in- 
digna~* dyspeptic. “ My meals are mere- 
ly guid 2-posts to take medicine before or 
after.”—ZJllustrated Sunday Magazine. 


3ELLE : proposed to me last 
night. 

Nett: I’m not surprised. He told me 
he didn’t care what became of him when 


[ refused him.—Baltimore American. 


Jack 




















THE TOUCH OF A VANISHED HAND 


A Knock 


He: Yes, I once thought of going on 
the stage, but friends dissuaded me. 
SHE: Friends of the stage, I presume. 
—Boston Transcript. 


A Lodge Without Finery 


“My ambition in life,” confessed 
Judge Pettingill to the Chanute Tribune, 
“is to be the organizer of a lodge with- 
out flubdub, gold tassel uniforms, red 
tape ritual, a regiment of officers with 
high-sounding titles, a calisthenic drill of 
idiotic signs and grips, a goat, and mem- 
bers who call each other ‘brother.’ I 
would name the presiding officer ‘ it,’ and 
its first by-law would provide for the ex- 
pulsion of the member who advocated 
the wearing of a lodge pin.” 

—Kansas City Star. 


A Coaxer 


The latest American church device for 
“raising the wind” is what a religious 
paper describes as “ some collection-box.” 
The inventor hails from Oklahoma. If 
a member of the congregation drops in a 
twenty-five-cent piece or a coin of larger 
value, there is silence. If it is a ten-cent 
piece a bell rings, a five-cent piece sounds 
a whistle, and a cent fires a blank car- 
tridge. If any one pretends to be asleep 
when the box passes, it awakens him with 
a watchman’s rattle, and a kodak takes 
his portrait—London Christian World. 


Suitor: What makes you think, sir, 
that I will not be able to support your 
daughter ? 

Her FatHerR: The difficulty I’ve had 
in doing it myself—Boston Transcript. 














Canada and British Possessions. 


rent copies, 10 cents. 
25 cents. Issues prior to 1910 out of print. 


en / 
WS 
\ OEY) cough and colds. 
many uses. 


the world over 


Lire is published every Thursday, simultaneously in the United States, Great Britain, 
$5.00 a year in advance. 
foreign countries in the Postal Union, $1.04 a year; to Canada, 52 cents. 
Back numbers, after three months from date of publication, 


The text and illustrations in LiFe are copyrighted. 
Britain apply to Lire, 114 Southampton Row, London, W, C. 
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In the *‘ yellow box ’’— 


Wm. H. Luden, Manufacturing 


Additional postage to 
ingle cur- 


envelope. 


For Reprint Rights in Great licited contributions. 





COUGH 





GIVE 
QUICK 
RELIEF 
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THE NATIONAL 
“HEALTH GUARD” 
FOR OUTDOORS 


LUDEN’S protect throat and nose against dust 
or dampness—and quickly relieve 
Recognized for 
purity. Carefully packed. 


Have 


5c 


Reading, Pa. 











Lire is for sale by all newsdealers in Great Britain and may be obtained from book- 
sellers in all the principal cities in the world. 
Lire’s London Office, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, London, E. C. 

No contribution will be returned unless accompanied by stamped and addressed 
Lire does not hold itself responsible for the loss or non-return of wiso- 


e foreign trade supplied from 


Prompt notification should be sent by subscribers of any change of address. 
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“The Beau Brummel ” 


Men Who Care for Appearance 


should wear the Figure Mold to preserve a good form 
or remedy a faulty one. By wearing this open mesh elastic 
garment. a smart, well set-up figure is instantly obtained. 


THE FIGURE MOLD 


The Beau Brummel for Men and the Beauty Mold for 
Women will line up and perfect an already good form. 
The Magic Figure Mold for Men and Women secures 4 
reduction of two to four inches over abdomen, seat and thighs, a n 
the inner as well as outer side of legs, without one moment's delay, «ict 
or discomfort of any kind, 
An Absolutely New Method 

These garments cause no heat, are scientifically correct, carry weight, 
relieve strain, improve facial expression, stimulate circulation, benett 
health, and beautify the figure. Have no injurious qualities, and rei: 
in place. 

Endorsed by Physicians and Surgeons 
We make them to individual measure in varying lengths for mer 
women and sell thei direct. 

Write for illustrated booklet with full description. 

POSITIVELY THE ONLY FIGURE MOLD IN EXISTENCE 
Foreign and domestic patents granted and pending 


FIGURE MOLD GARMENT COMPANY, *-*‘Jinmpus: 0. | 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE CHILD 





Handle with Care 


I do not wish to be optimistic to 
the point of carelessness —E. O. Mc- 
Cormick, vice-president of the South- 


ern Pacific Railroad. 


HE gentleman is right. Optimism 

is like a six-shooter. It ought not 

to be handled carelessly. You can do 
a lot of harm with careless optimism. 


eh cE AAEM NEAR 


Holstein the Show Breed 


for the Show Place 


Combined with their vastly superior qualities as milk 
producers, the purebred registered Holstein-Friesian | 
cattle are a continual source of pleasure to the owner 
who takes pride in showing his animal holdings to his | 


favored guests. 


;' Holstein cattle are such big, handsome, healthy, kind- 
looking black-and-white creatures that they are most 
attractive of all dairy breeds. The history of purebred | 
Holstein-Friesian cattle for two thousand years is the | 
ustory of Holland’s great national industry, it is the 
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butterfat. Send for our free literature. 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


F. L. HOUGHTON, Secretary 


°6B American Building BRATTLEBORO, VT. | 
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“Yes, it was my Digestion; 











Sena 


for ‘*The Art of Living, ”* a charming booklet by Richard Le Gallienne, the popular poet-author, touching 
on Sanatogen’s kindly help, and giving other interesting aids in the quest for contentment and better health, 
The book is free. Tear this off as a reminder to write THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 24E Irving P1., N.Y. 


‘ustory of twenty centuries of careful breeding for size, | 
‘igor and vitality and not the unwise sacrifice of those 
Sreat characteristic virtues, to abnormal production of 
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but Sanatogen— 


—Sanatogen came to the rescue — and let us 
tell you how. 


Indigestion is the twin-brother of nervous- 
ness; overwork, mental strain, grief or shock is 
the cause. The proven benefits which 
Sanatogen confers upon people suffer- 
ing from nervous indigestion are the 
happy results of Sanatogen’s tonic and 
upbuilding effects. 

As ascientifically-devised food, not as amedi- 
cine, Sanatogen helps both nerves and diges- 
tion—the former by providing organic phos- 
phorus “in such a form,” according to Dr. C.W. 
Saleeby and other authorities, “that the nervous 
system can actually take hold of it,” and the 
latter by lightening the stomach’s burden and 
making it better able to get the maximum 
nutriment out of the daily diet. 

By thus feeding and strengthening in a 
kindly, natural fashion, Sanatogen has endeared 
itself to countless people subject to indigestion. 
Col. Henry Watterson, the famous editor, 
boldly asserts he believes he “‘could not have 
regained his vitality without Sanatogen acting 
equally upon the nerve centers and digestion.” 

Many other prominent people have said 
similar things about Sanatogen, and the best 
of it is that their experience is fully upheld by 
evidence of the medical profession ,over 21,000 
members of which have endorsed Sanatogen 
in writing. 

So you may be confident that when indiges- 
tion and nervousness trouble you, Sanatogen 
stands ready with real help. 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists 
everywhere, in sizes from $1.00 up. 


Grand Prize International 
Congress of Medicine, 
London, 1913. 


{We- a x 
==<9 Sanatogen 


ENDORSED BY OVER 21,000 (PHYSICIANS 
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The Fad Market in quite largely by women who bought 


it with great eagerness and_ confi- 
ERUM UNLIMITED opened strong dence. 
and continued to be bullish as the Neurotic Literary Debenture Bonds con- 
day progressed. It was upheld by a few tinue to break all records. They opened 
insiders with millions who practically up at four points and in the first hour 
took all that was offered. Some of the had raised to 120. All attempts to form 
pessimists, however, claimed that a slump a pool, however, have been unavailing, 
is coming later, when there will be a owing to the widespread interest 
great deal of slaughter. Home Common closed weak. The out- 
American Finishing School opened look for this stock in this country is 
very strong and continued to rise stead- not very alluring. It is likely any time to 
ily during the market day. It was traded go into the hands of a receive 
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DEITIES J 
Power of Suggestion “The Utmost in in Cigareties | | 
Twice as the horse-bus slowly wended Plain End or Corn Tip | 
its way up the steep hill the door at the | Rople of culture, refinement | 
rear opened and slammed. At first those and education i i | 
inside paid little heed, but the third time | PREFER. Deities to 
they demanded to know why they should other. . LE: 
be disturbed in this fashion. 
“ Whist ! ’ cautioned the driver. “ Don’t 
spake so loud. He'll overhear us.” } 
“Who?” : 
“The hoss. Spake low. Shure Oi’m 
desavin’ the crayture. Every toime he 
‘ears th’ door close he thinks wan o’ yez 
is gettin’ down ter walk up th’ hill, an 
that sort 0’ raises ‘is sperrits.” 
—Tit-Bits. T 
A teaspoonful of Abbott's Bitters with your Grape Fruit makes ra 
an ideal appetizing tonic. Sample of bitters by mail, 25 cts. in 
stamps. C. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. er 
he 
The Alternative ». a 
David Belasco was smiling at the ex- ’ " | ie : 
travagant attentions that are lavished by * Independence ™ with a String The Crisis Over : 
the rich upon pet dogs. Ile spoke of While promising the Filipinos “ inde- Excitep Lapy: Why don’t you inter- is 
the canine operations for appendicitis, pendence” the Jones bill essays to pro- fere to stop that dog fight ? i 
the canine tooth crownings, the canine hibit them from forming collections of BYSTANDER: I was just a-goin’ to, mum, 
wardrobes, and then he said: wives. Wouldn't such an enactment be but you kin calm y’r fears now. My dog ” 
“How servants hate these pampered an “unwarranted interference in the do- is on top at last, mum.—Buffalo Courier. ha 
curs! At a house where I was calling mestic affairs of a friendly people”? gt 
one cold day the fat and pompous butler —Chicago Herald. An expert has been tracing the long th 
entered the drawing-room and said: descent of the Hohenzollerns. It is hard ” 
oe Did you ring, madam ?” | Be RR ie 1! ly necessary to point out that they cannot th 
Yes, Harrison, I wish you to take descend any lower.—London Opinion. 
Fido out walking for two hours.’ Mrs. Casey: The docthor says ye hov : th 
“Harrison frowned - slightly. ‘But appendikitis, Tim! 
Fido won't follow me, madam,’ he said Mr. Casey: Och, Norah, Norah! Whoy pe 
“Then, Harrison, you must follow wor ye so foolish as to show him yer - 
Fido.’ "—Philadelphia Bulletin. bank books ?—Dallas News. os 
le: 
of 
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The bigot has lost caste in America. 


° 
° 


It is the moderate man who has 
authority—the man who knows how 
to use and not misuse. 


You will find thousands of moderate 
men using a wonderfully mild and 


mellow Whiskey —Wilson—Real 
Wilson—That’s All! 


The Whiskey for which we invented the Non-Refillable Bottle 
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FREE CLUB RECIPES —Free booklet of famous club recipes for 
mixed drinks. Address Wilson, 13 E. 31st St. N.Y. That's All! 








“TOW TO LOOK YOUNG.” 


BE SO “M 
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THE BEE AND THE BUTTON 


“GUESS I’VE HAD TOO MUCH NECTAR 
FROM THESE HOP BLOSSOMS. I SEE FOUR 
CENTERS IN THAT CART WHEEL.” 


An Appeal for the Horse 


To THE EprTor oF LIFE: 

At this season of the year when so 
many are helping and contributing to 
better conditions for the human family, 
may I suggest that our dumb friends, the 
horses, will not be forgotten? 

The recent snow storm afforded ample 
evidence of the misery and torture in- 
flicted on horses. Our slippery asphalt 
(even with favorable weather conditions) 
is a constant source of torture to horses, 
overloaded, overworked, and very often 
underfed, they are daily compelled to 
haul through streets, up hills and down 
grades so slippery (after sprinkling by 
the street cleaning department) that a 
footing is impossible. 

The terrible nerve and physical strain 
the animals endure is plainly shown by 
the agonized expression in their eyes. 

When they fall, and it frequently hap- 
pens, a broken leg is often the result, 
and then only a bullet can end their 
misery. 

To stand by and voice sympathy is use- 
less; only combined action on the part 
of horse-lovers will accomplish satisfac- 
tory results. 

Let all unite in requesting the street 
cleaning department to abolish all flusk- 
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NON-REFILLABLE BOTTLE 
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FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


IGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 







































\ Holder Top 
Shaving 


“Gentlemen —The Big Stick” 


ERE is the mightiest and 
yet the gentlest weapon that 
ever beat a stubborn beard 

into submission and left a smile of 
contentment in its wake. 


It is built for men of action—ready to 
the hand, gentle to the skin and a steam 
roller to beard resistance. 


A pull—and the top becomes a holder 
for the fingers. Dropping it back in the 
box after use is as natural as dropping 
it anywhere, and there it stays till to- 
morrow, protected from dust and germs. 


Such, fellow shavers, is the Williams’ 
Holder-Top Shaving Stick—a soap that 
comes down to you through three- 
quarters of a century without an impure 


strain; a lather that feels like cream 
and carries moisture like a sponge, and 
a box that’s as handy as a valet. 


Try this super-soap tomorrow morn- 
ing. It is no farther away than the 
nearest dealer. 


Stick, Powder, Cream, Liquid 


Send 10 cents in stamps for a trial size of all 
four forms, and then decide which you pre- 
fer. Or send 4 cents in stamps for any one. 





Address THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Add the finishing touch to your shave with Williams’ luxurious Tale Powder 











ing of streets used for trucking during 
the busy hours of the day. 

Another conspicuous form of misery 
inflicted on horses during the cold 
weather is the rain-soaked blanket. 

Every stormy day hundreds of horses 
can be seen covered with blankets that 
are wringing wet. Of what protection 
are these? On the contrary, they must 
be highly dangerous and conducive to 
pneumonia. 

The imperative need on stormy days 
during the winter season is a_ rubber 


blanket. Certainly all horse owners must 
see the vital necessity of a rain-proof 
covering of some kind. 

We have given benefits for and are still 
giving aid to horses in foreign countries. 
Why not show the same interest here and 
demand humane treatment for every 
horse ?—not only in New York but over 
the entire U. S. A., remembering that 
charity should begin at home. 

GertruvDE D, BarHam. 

New York, 


December 23, 1915. 
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Mallard, 
Bonbons--- 
Chocolates 


For all occasions 
Maillard’s _confec- 
tions are appropriate 
and welcome. Per- 
fection in quality, 
purity and flavor. 


Bonbonnteres of exclu- 
sive design imported 
from Paris for Mail- 
lard Bonbons and 
Chocolates. Your pur- 
chases packed for safe 
dispatch and delivered | 
to any address on 

request. 








FIFTH AVENUE at 35th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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“WILLIE, YOU COME RIGHT BACK IN THIS PICTURE! DO YOU 
EXPECT ME TO PAY ADVERTISING RATES FOR you?” 

















“Is Germany 
Winning?” 


Frederick Palmer 
tells which way 
he thinks the tide 
of battle is tending 
in a most interest- 
ing article which 
analyzes the prog- 
ress of the Teu- 


ton machine up to 
the present. Coming 
from the pen of “the fore- 
most living war corre- 


spondent’’, this article has 
an unusual importance. 


Read it in the January 
22d issue of 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 
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Manners 


Showing that the Child Is Often 
Father to the Man 


NE day Witterson took his small 
boy to town to buy him a suit of 
clothes. They entered a car and both 
sat down next to each other in the only 
space left. Soon two ladies entered, and 
Witterson and his boy got up and of- 
fered them seats. When they got out 
of the car Witterson’s boy said: 

“Papa, you and I both got up and 
gave our seats to those ladies, didn’t 
we?” 

“ Certainly, my boy. Why not?” 

“Well, what made you do it?” 

“T hope I am a gentleman, my son; 
that is what every man ought to do.” 

“ But I noticed when I have ridden 
in other cars that the men did not get 
up to give their seats to ladies.” 

“Sometimes they don’t, my son—in 
large cities like this.” 

“Would you have done it, papa, if I 
hadn’t been with you?” 

This was a point blank question. Wit- 
terson sparred for time. He smiled. 

“What makes you think that?” he 
asked. “ Why shouldn’t I always get up, 
whether you are with me or not?” 

“T didn’t know but you wanted to set 
me a good example. Did you, papa?” 

“TI don’t always get up,” said Witter- 
son, warily, “because sometimes your 
father is very tired, and feels that he 
needs the rest more than some spry 
woman who has been taking a nap all 
the afternoon.” 

Then, looking at his son and suspect- 
ing something, he asked: 

“My boy, what is the occasion for 
these questions? ” 

“T was thinking, papa, of what that 
lady said to her friend when you got up 
to give her your seat.” 

“What did she say?” 

“She whispered to her and said she 
knew what you would have done if I 
hadn't been with you.” 

This made Witterson smile again. 

“What do you think I would have 
done, my boy, if you hadn't been 
there? ” 

“Well, papa, you would have done 
just what I would have done if you 
hadn't been there.” 














Hand-Colored Photo Postals 
Each - - - 
. for - - - “50 
OO for - - 8.00 
Large—4" x 10" - - + - 35c each; 3 for $1.00 
Send Stamps or Money-order 
\LLIES SPECIAL AID, Room 904, 456 Fourth ey KR. YF. G 


Under Direction of Virs. —— H. Ditso: 
Florence M. Theel, 





Proceeds for the Relief of the Allies | | 
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The 
Hundredth 


Smoker 


At good tobacco shops— twenty-five cents. 
In the new air and moisture-proof package. 

















BLUE Boar is the tobacco 
mixture forthe hundredth smok- 
er—the man of educated taste 
or natural discrimination— the a. 


man whose palate demands the best. | 


It is the most expensive pipe tobacco | 
made, and its quality more than justifies its price. 

BLUE Boar is the united product of the best skill, ex- j | 
perience and facilities of the English and American pipe 
tobacco experts. ff 

No other mixture even approaches its wonderful flavor | 
and fragrance, or offers a smoke which is so luxurious and \ | 
satisfying. \\\ 

The New Pocket Package \\ 

You can now get BLUE Boar in a convenient flat pack- \\ 
age that slips easily into the pocket. It is moisture-proof 
and air-tight —especially designed to keep BLUE BOAR 
fresh and fragrant. 


Blue Boar * 


ROUGH CUT 
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advertising is rapidly falling off, 


e They Ted de Teds i 


alas : a : we need your money more than we 
S this your photograph? How it ie P 
cies can say 
flatters you! 
ies ae : “T love vulgar things, don’t you?” 
Your wedding present, which was ; 
worth about half as much as we “T just settled down in this seat to 
thought you would send, came. Am read and meditate. Wasn't it unfor- 
going to exchange it soon for some- tunate that you saw me!” 


thing in better taste—no thanks to 


a “Dearly beloved, the collection to- 
you! : : 
. day will be for the benefit of the 
“ Your subscription expires with this sleek president, vice-president and 
number. We expect soon to issue the other officers and clerks of our foreign 


dullest paper we ever got out, and as missionary society.” 
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When Your Feet 
Are Tired You 
Are Tired 

All Over 



















Perfect rest is impossible 
unless the feet are relaxed 
and comfortable. 


When you rest your body, 
put your feet into Comfy Felt 
Slippers and let them rest, 
too. Also you will find 
Comfys as beautiful as they 
are. comfortable. For Men, 


Women and Children, 


Com 
Felt Slippers 


Reg. U. S. Pat Off. 
made of special Comfy felt in a numberless 
variety of colors and color combinations. 
Comfy soles are soft, springy cushions. 
Ask your best merchant to show you 
Daniel Green Comfys 
Look for this scroll trade 
mark on the inner sole, 
Don’t take an inferior 
felt slipper. Get our cata- 
log No. 11D and order 
from it if your merchant 
hasn’t Comfys. 


Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co., Boston 


New vase yar and Stock Room 
E, 13th Street 







































. Please send inguiries to New York 
Office 





Men’s Tailor-Made 
Comfy, Price $1.50 
Military Blue, 
Wine, Oxford 
and 







Women’s Peerless 
Comfy, Price $1.50 


Almost any color 





A Shame for Them to Act So 


Some of the German newspapers seem 
to feel that it was highly inconsiderate 
conduct on the part of the women and 
children who permitted themselves to go 
down on the Lusitania and the Ancona. 

—Providence Journal. 


The Wise Fool 


“Wise men write proverbs and fools 
quote them,” 

“ That's ene ‘ 
wrote that one 


observed the Sage. 
agreed the Fool. “ Who 
"—Cincinnati Enquirer. \ 





Rhymed Reviews 


The High Priestess 


(By Robert Grant. 
Sons) 


HERE dwelt in Benham-on-the- 
Nye 
A married pair most exemplary; 
Their brows, I’d say, were rather 
high; 


Their names were Oliver and Mary. 


Chas. Scribner’s 


Their life was sweetly circumspect 
Till Mary, finding Art compelling, 
Became a landscape architect 
And needed help with babes and 
dwelling. 


And so this guileless wife installed 
Within her happy home’s environs, 
To take her place when business called, 

Miss Sybil Fielding, worst of sirens. 


And Sybil took her place, all right! 
She proved so gentle, such a blessing, 

That Mary, popping in one night, 
Beheld a vision most distressing ;— 


A scene that none could palliate 
With any specious plea or quibble— 

Her Oliver, the reprobate! 
Endeavoring to kiss that Sybil! 


Indignant Mary left his door. 
Through five long years her heart 
she hardened ; 
For, though they chose him governor, 
That one offense could not be par- 
doned 


Until he came and said, “ See here! 
To drastic action do not force me. 
Come, live with me and be my dear; 
Or, if you can’t forgive, divorce 
me!” 


His ardor won her. Home she came. 
Again their loving vows were 
plighted. 
And there’s another perfect dame 
To whom I’m glad I’m not united. 
Arthur Guiterman. 
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I SUPPOSE THAT’S 
EDISON’S INVENTIONS 


ANOTHER ONE OF 


” 





{ Pronounced E-vet ) 


“For Smart Desserts” 


TRY THIS DESSERT 


by LOUIS SERES 
’ OF THE BILTMORE 
—CREME YVETTE CREAM CUPS— 


French Style (6 Cups) 


One pint of cream, three ounces of 
sugar, six yolks of eggs, mix all to- 
gether, put in pan on the fire, stirring it 
constantly, but when it comes to a boil- 
ing point take it, off the fire and stir 
until cold; add ,then two ounces of 
“‘Creme Yvette,” set in china cups and 
| serve when very cold with small cakes. 











One of the little things that win praise 
| for the hostess. The originality of 
Créme Yvette desserts will surprise 

and delight your guests or family. 

These desserts are violet in taste 
and colour. 
Créme Yvette is sold at 8oc. and 
| $1.50 per bottle. Ask your grocer 
or wine dealer for free sample. 
Book of signed recipes by well- 
| known Chefs free for your dealer’s 
name and address. Write now. 


SHEFFIELD COMPANY 
7th Ave., at 14th St., New York 


CORDIAL, péucieux 


Have a Peace Party at Home 
by ordering a supply of good old 








They put one at oe with the world —_ make | a 
| x serene and happy. /1 Bottles and Splits, All De 
Cc. H. EVANS & SONS, Established 1786, HUDSON, N. si 
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SHIFT YOUR GEARS FROM 
THE STEERING WHEEL 


The same power that cranks your motor will shift the gears of your 
automobile at the touch of a button. The 


C-H MAGNETIC 
GEAR SHIFT 


controlled by push buttons mounted on the steer- 

ing column at your finger tip, out of the way of 
lap robe and overcoat, makes the gear shift lever unnecessary and 
permits you to shift from any speed to any speed—instantly and 
surely—by merely pressing a button. 


No need to take the eyes from the road or to lose steering control 
for a single instant. No stripping or clashing of gears. The C-H 
Magnetic Gear Shift makes the most powerful gasoline car as easy 
to drive as an electric coupé. Practical! Economical! Simple in 
operation—startling in efficiency. The century’s greatest gift to 
Motordom. Insist that your next car be equipped with the C-H 
Magnetic Gear Shift. 
Write for booklet. 


AWFUL PREDICAMENT OF A DRAWING THE CUTLER-HAMMER MFG. Co. 


WHICH BECAME SEPARATED FROM A 1219 St. Paul Avenue Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


LADIES’ LINGERIE ADVERTISEMENT 





Marked His Grave 


Not a drum was heard, not a funeral 
note; but the burial of Sir John French 
is made somewhat less mournful by the 
title of “ viscount.” 

—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 





APPLICANT: No, ma’am, I could not 
work where there's children. 

MapaM: But we advertised for a girl 
who understood children. 

AprLicant: Oh, I understand ‘em, 
ma’am. That’s why I wouldn’t work 
where they are—New York Times. 


. i 
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For Artists 274,371 ) 
Students 

Publishes Cash Art Assignments, lessons and 

articles on Cartooning, Illustrating, Lettering, 

Designing and Chalk-Talking. Criticises amateurs’ P ° ° 

work. Interesting, helpful, artistic, UNIQUE. All Hail ! Ambiguity ! 

It will please you. Money back if not satisfactory. | 

10c a copy, $1 per year. Send $1, NOW, stamps orbill, to HE A - . . : atandines 

{E Association for the Advancement of Ambiguity held a session yesterday 

ART MAGAZINE " 


1f STUDENTS : ‘ 
We pode. Dept. 105, Kalamazoo, Mich. J afternoon. Everybody was present, and all were pleased. Several books on the 
— Psychology of Sex were read, and it was agreed that they could not by any pos- 








GARAGE §$ / 
HEATER l 4. 
Protect Your Car! 


and protect yourself. Keep your garage as warm as your 
home! No more shivering; no more num) hands, Order a 


sible means be more uninteresting or obscure. 

The newspapers were highly commended for printing only such parts of the actual 
news as enabled their readers not to understand anything. 

A magazine poem was read by a distinguished author and referred to the Puzzle 
Department. . 


make life 
| Dealers. 








“REO” SAgASE 
Gas Heater 
Burns either natural or artificial gas. Insures your car 
against frozen radiator, etc. ‘““REO’’ guaranteed safe. 
Exclusive Edwards Burner Construction and Flame Pro- 
tector insure absolute safety. “‘REO’’ is 38 in. high; 12 
in. wide. Compact and strong. Comes all ready to put 
into your garage. Order now. You'll be glad you did. 
The Edwards Manufacturing Co. 
3360386 Eggleston Ave. Cincinnati, Ohie 


Send In Your Order 
Act NOW! Today! 


Resolutions were passed, commending the general tendency of everything to become 
more complicated, and a quartet of sociological experts wound up the proceedings by 
explaining to each other and the audience at the same time their views about the ten- 
dency of everything in general. 

Packages of adulterated foods from the Pure Food Department at Washington were 
then distributed, and everybody went home supremely grateful to an all-ruling Provi- 
dence that nothing which had happened was of any consequence to anybody or could be 
understood by the most complicated child. 
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Geography 

EOGRAPHY is the sum total of all the places in the map that we don’t know about. 

Geography is made up of boundary-lines, river-lines, dots and dashes like a tele- 

graph system and shaded places which represent the high spots. It is also colored to 

suit the taste, and in such a manner that it takes a bacteriologist to make you know the 

difference between the sea and the dry land. Historical geography is ordinary geography 

with whatever you don’t know about history added to it. Historical geography consists of 

e migrations, cedings and other flora and fauna to suit. To make a historical geog Vv, ge 

The Perfect Dress Tie a few races and distribute them according to your fancy over a pink area in ae 

The Tie With The Button-On Tabs to show how they spread out. As a matter of fact, they did nothing of the sort. But that 

is the only tic that knows its place and keeps it. makes the historical geography all the more interesting. In the hands of school teachers, 
It is one and indivisible with your front collar | geographies are frequently believed in for years by confiding pupils. 

button, unless you deliberately undo it. 

Fashion decrees the poke collar with even- 

ing dress this season. Smartness decrees the | 

** Perfect Dress Tte.”’ 

Sold in the Best Shops | 


White or Black 
50 Cents and Better 


Look for the ame, “‘ The Perfect Tie,” on 
each neckband, and don’t be misled. 
KEYS & LOCKWOOD 

















New York 




















Books Received 


The Flower Art of Japan, by Mary 
Averill. (John Lane Company, $1.50.) 

To Your Dog and to My Dog, by Lin- 
coln Newton Kinnicutt. (Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., $1.00.) 

Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1915, 
by William Stanley Braithwaite. (Gomme 
& Marshall, $1.50.) 

Making a Man of Him, by Haryot 
Holt Dey. (New York.) 

Poker, Its Laws and Principles, by 
Algernon Crofton. (Wycil & Co., $1.00.) 

The A. B. C. of National Defense, by 
j. W. Muller. (E. P. Dutton & Co., | 
$1.00.) 

Mildew Manse, by Belie K. Maniates. 
(Little, Brown & Co., $1.00.) 

Margaret Ives, by Eli Barber. (R. G. 








What Is It 
Makes Men Fight ? 


N one short ugly sentence she had stripped him of his manhood. Ina moment 
of jest, she had cut deep into his heart. As he lay gazing at the Llinking stars 
and the shells that shrieked and burst, there again rang in his ear that 
mocking laugh which had sent him flying to the front. She had the pret- 
tiest hair, the brightest eyes, the most tantalizing smile in all San Augus- 
tine. He would SHOW the world that a lion’s heart beat in his little body. 
The war closed and he went home—a Colonel and a hero. San Augustine 

was frenzied over its native son. Straight up the path to her home, he 
walked—and then—the thing that happened wasn’t at all what you think. ( 
This is one of the 274 stories by that master, 


O. HENRY 











Badger Co., Boston, Mass., $1.35.) 
Clouded Amber, by Patience Warren. 

(R. G. Badger Co., Boston, Mass., $1.35.) 
Man’s Life of Purpose, by William c. 











. hich you get in twelve h v for only a few cents a week. C 
Comstock. . G. Badger ., Boston, a : al 
: (R. G dger Co., Boston Send the coupon at once—without money—to get these 274 stories throbbing with life—life 
Mass.) in the heat of battle and of love in a dingy New York garret—of the innocent shrinking with tast 
Songs of Brittany, by Theodore Bo shame, of the guilty who joyously sin, of healthy and jolly fun, of laughter clear and sane— 
trel R. G. Bad ‘ Cc i-_ M of the weaknesses pardoned by love—and the unforgivable crime. unp 
rel. (K. G. Badger Co., Boston, Mass., P — . 
‘ ) si Ri ” ides Send for them all on approval. Send for them at once so you will get the 179 Kipling stories free 
$1.00. cs ee 
10,000 Ow ition Alread reads and loves books—-senators and authors, actors 
Gorham’'s Gold, by Elder Keesing. (R | , 1 - ‘ "* n This “ _ . : A : and artists and plain people of distinction. You 
= rom the few who snapped up the first edition 
G. Badger Co., Joston, Mass., $1.35.) at $125 a set before it was off the press, to the Send Coupon and You Will Understand Why | 
Peele, the Conqueror. by Marti An 110,000 who have eagerly sought the beautiful Other Nations Are Going Wild Over Him unl 
ews queror, by Martin JI volumes offered you here—from the stylist who why universities are planning tablets to his mem- 
dersen Nex6. (Henry Holt & Co., $1 40.) sits among his books to the man on the street— ory; why text-books of English Literature are any 
ae F jf es this whole nation bows to O. Henry—hails him including his stories; why colleges are discu y 
Michel Angelo, a Study of His Life with love and pride our greatest writer of stories. his place in literature; why theatrical firms d 
and Work, by Romain Rolland.  (Duf- I’ verybody has to have O. Henry—everybody who are dying for rights to ‘dramatize his stories an 


field & Co., $2.50.) 

Recreations, hy J. T. (R. G. Badger 
Co., Boston, Mass., $1.50.) 

The Dreamer, by Kenneth Rand. 


4 ° 

e r 

Kipling Free 72a] tis 
eview 

And, besides, to get your prompt action we give you, free, Kipling in six volumes 7 of Reviews cou] 

179 stories—the greatest he ever wrote—the red, red stories of fight and the “ 30 Irving = 

keen blue stories of peace. a New ¥ ork You 




















. am a 
(Sherman French & (¢ ompany, Boston, H Short "| Send No M Send the books back—the whole 18—if they’re not the yA Send : 
Mass., $1.00.) | 45 1 Stories | oney biggest, the best you ever saw or read. Better than Z proval, charg’ paid ! 

: P = moving pictures—for these are permanent, real moving pictures of life. _ you, O Henr one whe 
The Red Arrow, by Elmer Russell ' 2 Long Novels Better than classics, for these are the living stories of today. from Man- & as in Ae oo a ; se 
Gregor. (Harper & Bros. $1.00.) c - O. HENRY dalay on China Ray to 34th Street and Broadway, and from Piccadilly ilar ‘ant oe witk 
aeRO. ar] « bros, $1.00. SME y> volumes bound in. 10, the Mexican border ranch. Send the coupon before it is too Ys the books, 1 will remit : 

Clearing the Seas, by Donal Hamilton ‘green silk cloth and. ate. Get both sets shipped at once free on approval. 7 ionth tor 15 months for the ; back 

a . 5 “is “irae = gold. Gold tops: illus- = 25c a week pays for O. Henry. The Kipling is free. Send the on. ae same Er aae cea’ aon, dave, Sill 
Haines. (Harper & Bros. $1.25.) 2 trated; 274 complete 2 coupon ond oe the 18 alee your leurs shelves and the game - Ranta ta a sia a 

The Inner Law, by Will N. Harben. papend yes longnovel = new joy in your heart. Vame refre 
(Harper & Bros. $1.35.) me KIPLING - Don't wait an tomorrow and be sorry. send aera hy ae or ion 

Tr) 7 ] “y M \ . & a pect Coupon today and be giad. ; a cation ; ese . . not t 

ie Van Jesus Vv Mix Wwst} OSINS , ON ° ° 3¢ ing ace cupation... J a 
eee sa red sik cloths Review of Reviews Co.,*° Yon"S orn ie eb W/8 tapas thteashin inaey cabin oe asia 

(Harper & Bros.. $1.20.) , ps 7 lume and has proved & favorite binding. For thie luxurious biedia 











unitate — an above to $1.50 a month for 15 months igs R 
PETER J. CAREY, PRINTER e 
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Camels are sold everywhere in scientifically sealed packages, 
20 for 10c; or ten packages (200 cigarettes) in a glassine- 
covered carton for $1.00. We strongly recommend this 
carton for the home or office supply or when you travel. 


The choice Turkish and Domestic blend 


creates a new flavor you'll prefer to either 
kind of tobacco smoked straight! 


Camels are cigarettes that meet universal favor! That new 
laste is distinctive. Camels are free from bite, parch and any 
unpleasant cigaretty after-taste! 


Your quick-line on Camel quality, flavor, mildness—and the 
unusual satisfaction they afford—is to compare Camels with 
any cigarette at any price! Camels will stand the severest test 
and prove their superiority point by point! The blend makes 
this possible. They are so good you do not look for or expect 
coupons or premiums! 


Your appreciation of Camel blended Cigarettes will increase 
when you personally know that they may be smoked liberally 
without a regret! The enticing mellowness of Camels is so 
backed with desirable body, and the flavor is so different, so 
refreshing, that no matter how many you smoke, Camels will 
not tire your taste! Camels 20 for 10c. 


X. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 








EB 


The stamp placed over end seals 
the package, which keeps out air, 
thereby preserving the quality of the 
blended tobaccos. By inserting the 
fingers as illustrated, the stamp easily 
breaks without tearing the tin foil, 
which folds back into its place. 
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A MAN'S HOBBIES 


Two things particularly mannish—two things 
over which men ever use preat care in choosingB— 
are a pipe and a shaving soap. Both are every- 
day companions—both can jive pleasure if prop- 
erly selected. But a poor pipe is a source of woe 
—likewise a poor shavin} stick. 


MEN ARE APPRECIATIVE 


Palmolive Shavin3, Stick appeals particularly to 
men with tender faces. The palm and olive oils 
help to produce a firm lather, soft and soothing, 
that does not dry on the face. No pull—your 
razor plides over the toughest spots—the wiriest 
chin hairs, because the beard is softened properly. 
The oils produce that wholesome jreen color and 


that delightful, soothing, after-effect. There’s no 
irritatin?, smarting, no soapy odor, but a satisfy- 
inp, faint, oriental perfume. 


ENTIRELY NEW 


To properly present Palmolive Shaving Stick 
we have invented the newest and most convenient 
holder. It is made of pure non-corrosive alumi- 
num. A turn of the screw and the soap comes 
through—as you need it. Your fingers never 
touch the soap. There’s no sogsy, unsanitary 
paper wrappin8—no troublesome tinfoil. The 
beveled edge guards the hidden soap completely 
—keepin3, it always dry and clean. You can use 
the last particle of soap—none is wasted. 


After a Palmolive shave, the natural finishing, touch is with Palmolive Talcum. 
Its smooth, soft feeling, comes from our use of the finest Italian talc. You will like it. 
If your dealer has not yet secured his supply of Palmolive Shavin, Soap or Palm- 
olive Talzum, write us. Each of them are priced at 25c, and we will be glad to 
forward them by mail, if you desire one or both. 


B. J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY, Inc., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Canadian Factory: 155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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